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Why Inoculate Legumes 


It pays in the long run to do so says an experienced Ohio grower 


eg HEN I FIRST began to figure 
on taking legumes into the ro- 
tations, I was somewhat skep- 
tical as to the outcome, writes 
W.E.Farver of Holmes county, 
O, but it required only a trial 
to convince me. I was eager to adopt any 
method that would help regain fertility. Hav- 
ing seen actual evidence of growing legume 
crops and the results of inoculation, I de- 
cided to give them a trial. 

My personal experience in the past few 
years and observations of the crops of others 
have taught me that when legumes grow on 
soil where the bacteria are not present they 
are just the same as other crops not a legume. 
They draw their toll of plant food from the 
soil entirely. Legumes 
when inoculated with 





soil from a field where this legume has been 
grown: with successful inoculation. It is pos- 
sible that if the same crop were planted to 
the same ground for a number of‘years in 
succession, the nodule-forming bacteria 
might appear, but when we consider the risk 
of failure we are taking, we can see wherein 
it pays to inoculate the first crop and thus 
run no risk of failure from this source. 
There are sufficient chances for failure 
otherwise. 


Jumping at Conclusions 


I find the bugbear of the inoculation prop- 
osition lies in the following: Farmers who 
recognize the fact that lime is the greatest 
essential in raising clover have no difficulty 


in securing enormous crops, even without in- 
oculating it. Here is where they jump at 
conclusions and jump wide of the mark. 
They say that if clover bears nodules with- 
out applying bacteria other legumes will do 
the same. They fail to recognize the fact that 
clover has been raised here for years, and 
that tne soil has become naturally inoculated 
for it. That is why we need not inoculate 
for clover, and still we find many farmers 
who apply bacteria to their clovers, and re- 
port results better than where none was ap- 
plied. I have used it on medium red clover 
for one season, with excellent results. 

So many farmers when they are once con- 
vinced that inoculation is a necessary proc- 
ess, still feel that it is too much expense and 

labor to apply bacteria 
in any form. I believe 





the proper bacteria draw 
their supply of nitrogen 
from the air, and store a 
surplus in the soil. So 
it is easily seen that only 
potash and _ phosphoric 
acid are taken from the 
soil in their growth. 
When we buy nitrogen 
we are obliged to pay big 


prices for it. Legumes 
supply it free. This 
should make _ consider- 


able difference to the 
farmer who is in need of 
it, but still not in a posi- 
tion to purchase it. 

I soon learned that 
each legume has its own 
distinct form of bacteria 
peculiar to itself and no 
other legume. Legumes 
as clover, alfalfa, soy 
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turkeys and guineas are 
separate classes of fowls, 
and therefore each re- 
quires bacteria peculiar 
to itself. The bacteria of 
the clover will not pro- 
duce nodules on any 
other legume. Nor will 
the bacteria of any other 
legume produce nodules 
on clover. The same is 
true of all legumes. 
Some legumes closely re- 
lated will sometimes in- 
oculate each other. Even 
this is quite rare. In- 
stances of this are alfal- 
fa and sweet clover; me- 
dium, sapling, and alsike 
clover; garden and field 
beans and peas. 

When first planting a 
legume on soil where it 
has never been grown 
before, it is necessary to 
Infect the seed with the 
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this is a mistake. The 
cost is very small, com- 
pared to the vast amount 
of good it will do. Of 
course, much depends 
upon the method. Va- 
rious methods of apply- 
ing these bacteria may 
be employed, as well as 
different forms of the 
bacteria. Some methods 
and forms are the pure 
cultures in liquid form, 
pure cultures in dry and 


granulated form, — soil 
transfer method, dust 
method, and the _ glue 


method. All of these are 
good. The one best meth- 
od is the soil transfer 
method, but the farmer 
who is short of time and 
help will rarely resort to 
this method. Instead, 
some form of commercial 
bacteria will be used. 
This has been my experi- 
ence. When planting time 
came I was. generally 
pressed with work and 
have thus far used the 
commercial bacteria with 
very satisfactory results. 

I find it difficult to 
convince some people of 
the necessity of inocu- 
lating legumes. Very few 
farmers dispute the fact 
that they are the best 
crops we can grow for 
feeding, considering the 
high protein content, but 
too many balk when we 
talk inoculation. Many 
admit that we should in- 
oculate, but since occa- 
sional crops may be suc- 
cessful without inoculat- 
ing, they think that it 
will always prove suc- 
cessful. All legumes are 
heavy feeders of nitro- 
gen while growing, 4nd 
if not inoculated: they 
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species of bacteria be- 
longing to it, or to apply 


Each Legume Has Its Own Bacteria 


[T Page 6.] 
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Great Promise for Small Grains 


Wheat breaks records, corn starting poorly—Says statistician B. W. Snow 


® EATHER conditions during May 
were unsettled, but in the main 
favorable. Ample rainfall was 
experienced practically every- 
where except in the limited dis- 
tricts in the mountain regions. 
considerable part of the corn belt 





\ 
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rains, while not as a rule heavy, came so fre- 


quently that the ground was too wet for 
plowing and planting a considerable part of 
the time. The general temperature was 
slightly below normal, the month cool and 
wet. It furnished good growing conditions 
for grasses and small grains. While it de- 
Jayed corn planting, it has left the ground 
with ample moisture so germination should 
ibe prompt and early growth rapid. 
A Great Wheat Crop in Sight 

Winter wheat condition June 1 is reported 
slightly higher than May 1. This is not the 
usual rule, although the same thing occurred 
last year. The general average is reported 
at 96.1, against 94.4 one month earlier, and 
86.6 last year, a high report for June 1, not 
equalled in the past 10 vears. Throughout 
the whole of the winter wheat .territory, 
broadly speaking, the plant is strong, growth 
is vigorous and the only general complaint is 
the fear that there is too rank a growth of 
stalk. Here and there is some evidence of 
the presence of the new fun- 
gous disease first noted this 
year in Illinois called “take all.” 
It is reported with a fair de- 
gree of definiteness from a few 
points in Indiana and Missouri. 


tion of the spring wheat on June 1, however, 
is reported at 95.5, somewhat above average, 
and higher than reported in any year since 
1914. The crop in point of growth is, un- 
fortunately, one to two weeks late, and while 
this deficiency in development may be easily 
made good if weather conditions throughout 
June should be entirely favorable, at the 
same time it must be recognized that during 
the last few years spring wheat crops that 
were late in developing have not given the 
best results in the northwest. 

Of course, there is a long stretch between 
June 1 and the threshing machine, but, figur- 
ing upon the basis of past experience, pres- 
ent condition, together with acreage re- 
ported, justifies the conclusion that a crop 
of 345,000,000 bushels spring wheat is 
possible. 


A Billion and a Quarter 


The total wheat possibility on June 1, this 
year, amounting to 1,245,000,000 bushels, by 
far exceeds any wheat crop ever produced 
in this country, and by that measure, in the 
world. The world is upon short rations and 
with disturbed conditions still continuing in 
central Europe, in Russia, and with a poor 
crop in India, the prospect which we have is 
one justifying universal thanksgiving. Look- 
ing at it from the practical standpoint, it is 


Acreage and Condition of Crops by States 


June 1, 1919 


[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 


years would be somewhere around 90. A cool, 
moist spring is regarded as ideal for the 
start of oats, and this has been experienced 
everywhere except in a limited district jp 
Montana and in California. 


Surprise in Rye Area 


That there would be a decrease in the 
acreage devoted to rye has been widely ad- 
vertised and generally expected. This be. 
lief has been based upon the fact that the use 
of grains in the manufacture of beer and 
spirits is hereafter forbidden. Returns from 
our county agents this month, however, show 
that the expectation of a decreased acreage 
in rye is based upon a short-sighted view of 
the general situation. A decrease in the 
acreage is reported in most of the states of 
moderate acreage. But in the states of large 
acreage, like Wisconsin and particularly 
North Dakota, there is a substantial increase, 
This year the rye acreage is estimated at 
5,450,000, against an area harvested last year 
of 5,395,000. 

The condition of rye is reported at 95.1, the 
highest condition reported in many years, 
The cool, moist spring has been very gener- 
ally favorable. As the crop is closely ap- 
proaching harvest, it is reasonably safe to 
assume that upon the basis of the present 
situation we may reasonably expect a crop of 
something like 92,000,000 bush- 
els, or slightly more than last 
year. 

The acreage of barley shows 
2 a decrease of nearly 59%, re- 
ported at 8,661,000, against an 
area harvested last year of 
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type, so indication drawn from jw 
present condition may be taken 
as fairly accurate. Based upon past experi- 
ence, it would be reasonable to expect a win- 
ter wheat crop possibility, this year, of ap- 
proximately 900,000,000 bushels, a figure 
which has never been equalled in this or any 
other country. The winter wheat crop of 
1914, amounting to 685,000,000 bushels, be- 
ing the nearest approximation. There is this 
vear, however, more than 12,000,000 acres 
greater breadth in winter wheat than was 
harvested in 1914, this difference fully ac- 
counting for the increased production this 
year. 

Good Spring Wheat Prospects 


It was the intention of farmers in the 
nerthwest to largely increase the spring 
wheat acreage this year. Weather conditions 
through May, however, were so unfavorable 
for prompt seeding, particularly in North 
Dakota and northern Minnesota, that instead 
of a large increase in the acreage, the area, 
as a whole, is approximately unchanged from 
that of last year. The total spring wheat 
acreage, according to this preliminary esti- 
mate, amounts to 22,858,000 acres, against 
22 833,000 acres harvested last fall. A good 
deal of the acreage this spring was not put 
in under the best of conditions. The condi- 


evident that if this crop shall be marketed 
slowly, and as wanted by the world, con- 
sumptive demand should take care of all of 
it at a price equal to, if not above, the $2.26 
minimum basis guaranteed by the govern- 
ment. 


Good Oats Promise 


Reports from Orange Judd correspondents 
show that the acreage seeded to oats this 
spring is 1,250,000 acres less than was har- 
vested last year. This decrease of approxi- 
mately 3°; is a rather less decrease than was 
generally expected. Weather conditions in 
the main have been favorable, although some 
delay in the original seeding. In fact, about 
the only serious matter in any district is the 
fact that quite a fair percentage of the crop 
in Indiana, Illinois and Iowa was seeded 
later than is generally regarded as satisfac- 
tory. Up to the present this lateness in seed- 
ing does not manifest itself in any physical 
way. But if a period of hot, dry weather 
should be experienced during June these late 
sown oats would suffer first and most. 

The condition of oats is reported at an 
average of 93.4, the highest reported at any 
time, at this date, since 1909. Last year the 
condition was 92.5. Average for the last 10 


season favorable for small 
grains is necessarily unfavorable for corn 
receives further confirmation at this time. 
May was marked by more than normal rain- 
fall and low temperatures. As a rule, very 
little corn was planted until the closing 
week; result, crop not only starting late, but 
planting crowded within a short space of 
time, a condition aggravated by shortage of 
labor, and it has not gone into the ground 
with as much care as usual. 

All of this may be overcome if the balance 
of the season should prove, unusually favor- 
able. But it is well to remember that a corn 
crop which starts with a relatively poor 
promise seldom improves upon that promise 
as the season advances. Where the corn wa’ 
put in as early as May 20 it is reported as 
coming very quickly with a good stem. 

It is too early at this time to undertake to 
give any definite indication of the corn acre- 
age this year, but preliminary returns from 
our county agents indicate that the acreage 
is likely to prove considerably smaller than 
that of last year. The high price of corn 
and the pressing necessity for a large supply 
upon the farm in order to produce the meats 
which the world demands of us has led to the 
planting of as large an acreage as it was 
possible to encompass with [To Page 8&.] 
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Making Hay Means Making 


EVER was hay a better paying 
crop than right now. With the 
returns that can be expected 
from it and with the almost 
absolute certainty of sufficient 
quantity production to make 
hay a profitable crop, it undoubtedly pays a 
farmer to put his haying operations on the 
most efficient basis. He should not be satis- 
fied with anything less than the greatest 
possible profit consistent with good farming, 

and this means that his machinery must be 

modern and in. prime condition, and that the 
accommodations for storage and shelter are 
all adequate. 


Value of Quality 


The actual process of haying has a very 
important influence upon the financial bal- 
ance sheet at the end of the season, espe- 
cially if any quantity of hay be marketed. In 
times gone by, hay was graded just as boys 
were—good or bad, one or the other. Hay 
grading, however, has developed more 
rapidly, probably because more attention has 
been given to it, so that now it is put into 
five separate and distinct classes or grades 
—choice, No 1, No 2, No 8 and shipping. 
This grading is done upon a real and scien- 
tific basis, the percentage of valuable nu- 
tritive elements determining the grade, and, 
naturally, since this is a day when food 
values are of economic importance, the best 
grade brings the best price. Unfortunately, 
the quantity of choice or No 1 hay produced 
is comparatively small, and the “shipping” 
and No 3 grades constitute more than 60 per 
cent of all the hay that is produced. 


With proper attention -to the better 
methods of curing and handling hay, the 
relative proportion of the grades just given 
could be reversed, very much to the farmer’s 
profit. Let us take, for example, the case of 
a farmer who follows carelessly the old 
methods of hay production; perhaps he pro- 
duces 50 tons of hay that grades as “ship- 
ping.” He is fortunate if he is able to sell 
this at $25 per ton; indeed, this is higher 
than the regular market price at present. 
His crop is worth $1250. If his hay had been 
carefully handled and properly cured, so that 
it would have been in the “choice” class 
when it came upon the market it would have 
brought perhaps $40 per ton, or- $2000. This 
indicates what might have been the profit, if 
the hay had been sold under the best con- 
ditions. 

Another significant feature of the differ- 





By Karl J. T. Ekblaw, ‘trie igencanse’ 




















OUR NEW FARM ENGINEERING EDITOR 


Karl J. T. Ekblaw is known already by reputation to 
many of our subscribers. As a member of the Amer- 
ican society of agricultural engineers, as an agricul- 
tural engineering editor and as author of those two 
most excellertt books, Farm Structures and Farm Con- 
‘crete, Mr Ekblaw’s work is familiar to intelligent 
farmers throughout the middle and eastern states. 
Formerly in charge of the farm mechanics division of 
the University of Illinois, he leaves the deanship of 
farm engineering at Kansas agricultural college to take 
charge of the farm engineering department of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. 

Editor Ekblaw, for our readers will call him that 
rather than dean or professor, is farm bérn and farm 
bred, as well as widely experienced in the practical 
use of all farm machinery and in the science and art 
of mechanics. He specialized at the Sheffield scientific 
school of Yale, and for a time was farm building 
architect for the United States department of agricul- 
ture. When expert for the International harvester 
company he traveled all over the middle states as well 
as New England, helping farmers everywhere to set 
up and operate new machinery and came in practical 
contact with every phase of engineering and me- 
chanics that is met with on the farms of this region. 


Editor Ekblaw has had practical *experience and 
scientific knowledge of farm machinery, tractors, farm 
buildings, -home equipment, drainage and irrigation. He 
has done as much as any one of the younger men to 
make profitable the practical use to farmers of trac- 
tors and other labor saving machines. He keeps in 
close touch with all the newer ideas and improved upon 
present mechanisms. Subscribers to American Agricul- 
turist are indeed fortunate in having an authority like 
Editor Ekblaw to whom they may submit in writing 


any and all thei questions, pwoblems and troubles per- 
taining to farm engineering. 











ences existing between grades of hay is the 
greater weight, bale for bale, of the choice 





oney 


Modern methods eliminate much hard labor, improve quality, increase profits 


hay over the “shipping” grade. It is found 
that the latter grade, in a standard size bale, 
will average not over 100 pounds per bale. 
Choice hay averages 45 pounds more to the 
bale, so that a shipment of choice hay would 
bring 45 per cent more money than a ship- 
ment of low grade hay of equal size. 

The best grade of hay contains about 50% 
digestive nutrients and 10°% water, the re- 
maining part being fiber of little food value. 
A’ 145-pound bale of choice hay contains, 
then, 72% pounds of nutritive materials, 
14% pounds of water, and 58 pounds indi- 
gestible elements. Now, since the fiber or 
indigestible material content of both the 
145-pound bale of choice hay and the 100- 
pound ‘bale of shipping hay is aproximately 
the same, the difference in weight must ap- 
pear in the other elements; that is, there are 
in the 100-pound bale 58 pounds of fiber, 10°, 
or 10 pounds water, and only 32 pounds of 
digestible nutrients—less than half it might 
have contained had the hay been so cured as 
to retain the valuable constituents. 


Proper Curing of Hay 


The mechanical part of curing hay exerts 
a strong influence upon the physical changes 
that determine the nutritive content. Good 
curing eliminates the water from the plant, 
leaving all the other elements. When the 
hay is cut with the mower, the plants fall 
back in overlapping tiers, much as shingles 
on a roof, with the heads and leaves exposed 
to the sunshine and the stems underneath in 
the shade. 

A couple of hours of sunshine will cure 
the leaves completely. Then, if the hay be 
cured in the swath, it must be left lying un- 
til the moisture in the heads and stems has 
been steamed out of them, and by that time 
the leaves are dried to a crisp, so that any 
handling of the hay results in the loss of a 
large percentage of the leaves. Taking al- 
falfa, in which the leaves contain nearly 10 
times as much crude protein as do the stems, 
it can readily be seen how serious this loss 
may be. 

The problem in curing is to obtain uniform 
elimination of moisture throughout the 
plant. Since the leaves are most easily dried, 
it would seem that the proper procedure is to 
arrange the hay plants, before the sun has 
had an opportunity to sear the leaves in such 
a manner as to leave the stems, which natur- 
ally require the greatest amount of drying, 
exposed to the sun, while the leaves that re- 

[To Page 9.] 






























Cutting Grass by Tractor Drawn Mower 


The hitch must be same as with a team of horses, so that the tractor’s wheel nearest the grass will clear the standing grass. 













































A. C. Palmer, one of Indiana’s leading Dairymen, in 
an article in a recent issue of Hoard’s Dairyman, said, ‘‘It 
is a fact that a greater part of the underfeeding by the farmer 
with pasture comes during the summer months.’’ Summer feed- 
ing is a necessity. To secure increased milk production now, 











and to insure a full milk flow next winter, you need International 
Special Dairy Feed today 








International Special Dairy Feed 


For Your Cows This Summer 


cows in good flesh, and above 
all, increases the milk flow and 
lowers your feed bill. Hundreds 
cottonseed meal, molasses, ete. of dairymen report a gain of 2 qts. 
It stimulates the appetite, keeps of milk per day from each cow. 


Try a Ton 


If you want more milk this summer while your cows are on pasture 
and to insure full milk production next winter, start feeding your 
cows International Special Dairy Feed right now. Go to your 
dealer and order a trial ton. The feed is right—the price is right. 

We guarantee it. If there is no International dealer near 

you, write us direct. 


International Sugar Feed Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. = 
> a Live Salesmen Wanted a0. - 
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Are You Saving 49% Feed Cost 
When Hogs Sell Around 20c a Pound? 


If not, please read what the Government says in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 411, whereby a saving of 49% in the feed cost of producing pork 
; by adding Digester Tankage to the grain ration is effected. Add 10% of 


REICHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGE 


to the hog ration and watch your feed cost come down. 
REICHARD’S DIGESTER TANKAGE supplies the animal protein 
which makes muscle and builds bone. It gives 
the necessary balance to the grain ration. 
Made from selected materials, uniformly 
sweet, clean and wholesome. 

PROMPT SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED 


Write for free hog booklet, sample and prices. 
a 


ROBERT A. REICHARD & 


17 W. Lawrence Street Allentown, Pa. 
































































International Special Dairy Feed 
is composed of scientifically 
blended grains, grain products, 
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Simple, convenient and easy to use. Complete illue- 
trated instructions with every set, show how to 
easily caponize your young cockerels, giving you 


Double Weight and Double Price 


per pound, at lower feed cost and with less care, 
Turn your cockerels into profit-making capons, 
better payers than the females in your flock. 


Complete set of reliable, practical PILLING 
" Easy te Use” Capon Tools, parcel post prepaid $2.50 


Anyone with this ont, and our GErcetions, can make 
mon caponizing for others. rite today for our 
FREE Capon Book—tells how to do it. - 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO. 
2252 Areh St. Est. 1814 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
































REGINA 
COW YOKE 


Absolutely Prevents Wire 





For keeping flies and many 
other insects oflanimals. Used 
and endorsed since 1885 by 5 
aging nema Cows give Fence Breaking 
25% to 35% more milk during i 
fy season if Sprayed with Self Sucking 


Shoo-Fly. cco Pc 
$1.25 worth go Mele t ny tse neck. Coun as 


pain—no inconvenience. Insures saving fence 
© milk and flesh on each cow inasingleseason. Excellent 


construction. Hundreds satis- 
for galls. Allaysitching. Aids in healing cuts and sores. fied customers. Sent Postpaid for . 
Excellent for lice and mites im poultry houses. 


GUARANTEED TO HOLD COW UNDER TWO- 
Send $1.25 for enough Shoo-Fly to protect 10 cows 2 STRAND FENCE OF ORDINARY SLICK WIRE 
weeks, also our 3-tube — sprayer. Money back if Dealers 


pecial Inducements for 
Bot satisfactory. Name Express Office. Booklet FREE. . 


lf your dealer can’t supply you order from 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1322 N. 10th St., Phile, THE F. E. GOLIAN COMPANY 


Manafacturers Atlanta, Ga. 
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Victory: Theme at Jersey Meet 


It was a victory meeting, the an- 
nual meeting of the Jersey cattle club 
in New York city last week. The 
spirit was expressed at the banquet 
on June 3, when Pres Mlunn outlined 
how heroically farmers and breeders 
had met the call and supplied the 
food for the world. No class better 
expressed their patriotism, none re- 
joices more fervently over peace than 
farmers. “It is fitting, therefore,” 
declared Mr Munn, “that this meeting 
of the American Jersey cattle club 
express itself along victory lines. 
“One thing evolved out of the war,” 
he said, ‘is the premier position but- 
ter fat now holds; and the Jersey 
cow is the best machine for making 
this that has ever been evolved.” 

Outlining his dairy experiments, 
Dr H. C. McCollum told how impor- 
tant it is that milk and dairy prod- 
ucts be included as an essential food 
constituent for all human beings. He 
pointed out that to stimulate growth, 
to promote health and to make the 
body resistant against the diseases, a 
“certain something’ was necessary; 
and so far the only sources of this 
certain something is milk and dairy 
products, the yolks of eggs and in the 
leaf surface of plants. ‘The cheap- 
est, most appetizing and most health- 
ful of all,” he said, “was milk and 
its products.” 

Pres Munn urged co-operative 
boosting in all Jersey cattle under- 
takings. “It may be,” he said, “that 
an individual thinks the blood lines 
of his herd are superior to any other 
sort of blood lines. That is all very 
well” said Mr Munn “but don’t for- 
get to say also that while your blood 
lines are best other blood lines are 
good also. It is this co-operative 
boosting that helps all blood lines, 
helps all breeders, helps the 
Jersey cow, and it is the Jer- 
sey cow that primarily needs and 
deserves promotion. Mr Munn said, 
“the year just closing has been the 
greatest in the club’s history. The 
club is in sound, financial condition 
and during the next five years un- 
doubtedly will maintain its progress. 
Furthermore,” he said, “I prophesy 
that the demand for well-bred Jersey 
cows will be greater than the supply. 
If we will lay aside individual prej- 
udice and henceforth boost Jerseys, 
not only the club, but the dairy 
world will benefit.” 


See R. M. Gow, in a carefully pre- 
pared report stated that during the 
year 9413 bulls and 26,161 cows had 
been registered, also during the year 
ending March 31, 1919, 36,536 animals 
had been transferred. “The income 
from registrations,” he said, “was 
$100,991, and from transfer fees $21,- 
584. During the year 52 members 
have been added to the club, 15 mem- 
bers who died, leaving a gain in 
membership of 37 for the year. The 
gross receipts for the year ending 
March 31, 1919, amounted to $150,428, 
and the gross expenditures to $140,- 
771. The difference $9656 represents 
the savings of the year. 

Mr Gow said, “the ready assets of 
the club now amount to $0,031." He 
reported a total of $406 cows in the 
register of merit on May 1, 1919. 
During the year the club paid in pre- 
miums to winners at fairs the sum 
of $5626. “This year,” Mr Gow said, 
“the club has offered in premiums at 
the 1919 fairs the sum of $9721, 46 
shows are to profit by these awards.” 

George T. Chaffee, the treasurer of 
the club, stated that in the surplus 
account of the cattle club there was 
a balance March 31, 1919, of $163,871. 
This surplus consists of land and 
buildings in New York city amount- 
ing to $121,495. Liberty bonds and 
other securities $40,850, cash in hand 
$18,438; together with furniture, fix- 
tures, herd register book plates and 
other numerous items which bring 
the total to the sum stated. 

Considerable discussion followed a 
resolution introduced to require pic- 
tures of register merit cows to ac- 
company the test records of all cows 
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yielding over 600 pounds of butter sat 
a year. It was thought that such 
photographs would be a very valuabie 
asset to the breed, particularly to jts 
history and that it would aid buyers 
in selecting types of animals of the 
blood lines in which they were inter. 


ested. This matter was referred to 
the board of directors with instruc. 
tions to work out some plan that 
would meet this suggestion without 
adding any burden to the breeders 
conducting tests. 

Pres R. D. Munn was re-elected 
president, and R. M. Gow secretary, 


Why Inoculate Legumes 
{From Page 3] 

must get this nitrogen from the ; oil, 
but if inoculated they will get this 
nitrogen from the air and also leave 
a surplus in the soil. Hence we can 
see why we generally have failures 
when the bacteria are not present 

When the soil’ is fertile a legume 
may succeed without the bacteria, but 
on soil rather unfertile there wil! be 
searcely any nitrogen content to draw 


upon. No bacteria being present the 
legume will be a failure for want of 
nitrogen, no matter how rich the soil 
may succeed without the bacteria, but 


following inoculated clover and alfalfa 
bring abundant crops. So does wheat 
after soy beans, and rye when seeded 
with vetoh— The increased yields are 
due to the increased supply of avail- 
able nitrogen left in the soil by the 
growing legume crops. 

To show the effects of inoculation 
upon legumes, let me give the experi- 
ence I had with Canada field peas and 
oatS on a piece of ground which was 
rather run-down. Peas and oats were 
sown on one acre and the balance was 
planted to inoculated soy beans. It is 
sufficient to say that we scarcely got 
the seed from the peas while the soy 
beans did well. Both were initial 
efforts on this ground. 

Want Immediate Results 


Very often farmers become dis- 
couraged after using bacteria a sea- 
son without results. Thinking there 
is nothing to it, they quit. It is quite 
likely they used some inferior bran, 
of bacteria or else no lime. In tests I 
have made I find there is a great dif- 
ference in bacteria. Also that lime 
is a great factor in aiding bacteria in 
their helpful work. Occasionally, 
good inoculation can be secured with- 
out lime, but I would not recommend 
anyone trying it. 

I have often heard that nodules will 
only begin to appear during the sec- 
ond and third years of successive 
crops on the same ground. This may 
be true in some cases but I have never 
had any such experience. Thus far 
I have had nodules in abundance on 
soy beans and vetch the first year, 
with and without lime. Naturally, 
the second year on the same ground 
was better, but the first is above 
question. 

Here is what is possible with in- 
oculated legumes. A neighbor had 
six acres of clover which he mowed 
and took off 22 tons of clover hay. 
He then plowed the clover sod and 
seeded it to soy beans for hay on July 
9, cutting them September 21, and tak- 
ing off this time 13 tons of soy bean 
hay. It was then seeded to wheat. 
Surely, a fine chance fer wheat. In- 
oculation is no longer a theory. I 
believe it is a proven fact.” 





Feather Eating—W. T. H., New 
York: When hens are supplied reg- 
ularly with animal food in their 
rations they do not generally get in 
the habit of eating’ feathers. When 
the habit has once been acquired with 
the ordinary stock the best remedy is 
to kill the birds as soon as they show 
symptons of the disease. The habit 
may be cured, however, by applying 
a mixture of vaseline or lard and 
powdered aloes on the old feathers 
near the spot which has been picked 
bare and to the new feathers as they 
come out. 
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Meeting the Ice Shortaze 

Living in northern Sew York and 
having an ice pond fed from a sur- 
face running stream makes us nearly 


immune against ice failure. I could 
— have sold our 

; : supply after it 
wus housed for 
what would 
have been a 
reasonable net 
profit in our 
business. Icdi- 
tor Burkett 
asks if [| ean 
give helpfui 
suggestions for 
those who are 
short. Frarm- 
ers who pro- 
duce for the 
creameries and 
cheese factories 
can use water, either by setting cans 
in the water or by passing it through 
a pipe or coil cooler, the milk flow- 
ing over the outside. This method 
without ice will not usua'ly give low 
temperatures, but 70 degrees of the 
change comes at once after milking 
will answer very well indeed for the 
night’s milk. The morning's milk, if 
the haul is not long, can go safely 
without cooling. Ice can be saved 
by extra effort in cleaning the uten- 
sils. Many years experience in han- 
dling milk for butter and cheese 
manufacture compels me to say that 
my troubles with poor milk have come 
more often from dirty strainers and 
utensils than from lack of cooling. 
Of course milk that has been con- 
taminated will be better and often 
made safe for manufacture if cooled 
to 50 degrees. Sanitation will be one 
of the most fruitful methods of bal- 
ancing the ice shortage. If the re- 
ceiving plant is now or can be 
equipped with artificial refrigeration, 
the trouble can be overcome by tak- 
ing ice to the farm or by quick haul- 
ing twice each day to the central 
plant. 

Must Keep Bacteria Out 

More harm than good will come if 
milk is run over an exposed cooler in 
a room not clean or out of doors, 
where dust and bacteria are carried 
by the wind. The big drum cooler 
holding several pails of water and set 
near the milking stable is a menace. 
The milk does not need aerating, and 
it will not be cooled very much by 
this method, but the outside will pick 
up millions of bacteria that no 
amount of cooling will wholly offset. 
If the producer will study cause and 
effect in the problems of milk keep- 
ing, he will find that the sources of 
contamination surrounding milk are 
everywhere present, and that a low 
temperature is the only safeguard; 
but with no means at hand the next 
near safeguard is to remove the bad 
influences so far as possible. 

During this study period he will 
also learn that a warm, moist atmos- 
phere is conducive to _ bacterial 
growth, and also that milk will cool 
somewhat more slowly than when the 
air is dry and clear if it is exposed. He 














li. Ek. COOK 


will also learn that an immediate re- 
duction from milking of 30 degrees 
will be more helpful than a change 


of 1} degrees that may require an en- 
tire night, and it is always the last 


few degrees in cooling that are hard 
to get. 1 am generally surprised when 
I begin to analyze a diflicult problem 
how very many avenues of escape 
cin be found and the lessons learned 


Which can be applied to future use 
ire usually worth to us their full cost. 
Many Blanks in Breeding 


One of our best local milk pro- 
ducers in commenting on this thing 
ssid: “The failures come so often, or 
rather so many blanks are drawn, 
that I prefer to buy the good ones 
and let the raisers keep their fail- 
ures.” This man, however, is a milk 


Producer and not a dairyman,. As I 
understand, there are three classes 
of cow men: The dairyman who 
raises and develops his cows and 
milks them; the breeder who partic- 
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ularly undersiunds the art of selec- 
stock when time seems opportune, 
tion and coupling and disposes of his 
making milk production  second- 
ary; then we have the milk producer 
who has only one objective, namely, 
the production of the largest amount 
of milk from a given number of cows, 
making selections from the herds of 
others. There is a legitimate field for 
each of these classes if the opera- 
tors are adupted to the technique of 
the profession. When the operator, 
however, undertakes to follow’ the 
three at the sume time, there will be 
need of a bank account from some 
other business to keep the cow busi- 
ness on its feet.—'U. F. Cook. 


Milk Receiver Dismissed 


The court has dismissed the re- 
ceiver for the Co-operative milk pro- 
ducers’ marketing association and the 
Country milk company. In doing so 
the lawyers who petitioned for the 
receiver were allowed $1500, attor- 
neys for the receiver $3000, and the 
receiver got $4500. As the matter 
now stands the judge has rendered a 
decision in favor of the company and 
the association that they are not 
bankrupt. Pres R. D. Cooper says 
their status remains ihe same as it 
did last winter, but the farmers are 
out $9000 in addition to their own 
lawyer's fees. 

The delay caused by the procedure 
renders the chances much ‘poorer of 
collecting the accounts of the com- 
pany. Any statements of dishonesty 
in the leadership, or that the liabili- 
ties were anywhere near the amounts 
claimed by the farmers’ enemies, are 
absolutely untrue. 


Holstein Breeders Meeting 


At Philadelphia lust week was held 
the 54th annual meeting of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian association of America. 
In his address as president, D. D. 
Aiken of Michigan, stated that dur- 
ing the year over 5000 life members 
had been added to the roll. The 
grand total in membership now is 
nearly 15,000, 

It will be recalled that Holstein 
breeders have decided to set aside a 
reserve fund to devote strong activity 
in way of extension service and to do 
everything possible to acquaint the 
consuming public with the value of 
milk and dairy products. Mr Aitken 
thinks that the activity of the asso- 
ciation in promoting better prices at 
fairs and enlarging on the advanced 
registry work should be continued as 
well as extended. He believes that 
a census should be made of Holstein 
cattle and also data collected re- 
garding the efliciency of milking ma- 
chines, a study made of the proba- 
bility of life among dairy animals and 
a study of types of breeding that the 
public may know what may be ex- 
pected of dairy animals. 

Wing R. Smith of New York, re- 
porting for the treasury, stated that 
on April 30, 1919, the close of the 
association's fiscal year, there was 
cash on hand of $3288, and in banks 
a total amounting to $106,311, or a 
total cash balance of $109,599. Dur- 
ing the year there’was expended a 
total of $275,206. The receipts for 
the year amounted to $339,527 

Sec F. L. Houghton reported that 
for the year ending April 530, 1919, 
certificates issued for cow registra- 
tion amounted to 60,589, for bull 
registrations 30,298, for cow transfers 
65,138, for bull transfers %2,254, and 
for duplicate certificates 1071, or a 
total of 189,350. Comparing 4A 25-year 
record, Sec Houghton showed a total 
registration of 702,694. The total reg- 
istrations for the year just ending 
was 90,SST, whereas for the year end- 
ing 25 years ago, 3187 animals were 
registered. Over one-half of the reg- 
istrations recorded in this 25-year 
period were made during the past five 
years. Sec Houghton said that dur- 
ing the past 25 years the price of 


Holsteins at auction had risen from 
about $100 to $293 per head. 
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Liked Better 
Than Coffee 


for its uniformly high grade 
of flavor, its always steady 
and fair price, and its econ- 
omy— 


OSTUM CEREAL 


BESTEL SSS SESSLSLS CLASS CRE SEKESEES 


If you want a satisfying bev- t 
erage that will stop com- rt 
plaints about “poor coffee” i 
or the “high price” of coffee, r 
start using Postum and note i 
results. r 
Usually sold at i5c and 25c 
by 

i) 

Everywhere at Grocers 4 
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Worlds Record Skimming 
on — billion gallons of sulk 


If all of America’s twelve-billion- 
gallon 1918 milk crop had been 
run through the world’s-record 
skimmer—the United States Cream 
Separator — the saving to the dairymen 
of the Country would have gone far 
toward supplying this year’s butter-fat 
shortage in Europe. 











Not merely a_ high-sounding claim, but 
based on the world’s record won by the 
United States in open competition with the 
pick of the world’s cream separators. 


The same world’s record skimming results 
are available to you right now. Ask _ the 
local dealer about the United States Disc 
Separator; see how it works. 





Vermont Farm Machine Company 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





Chicago Portland, Ore. Salt Lake City 

U. S. Farm Lighting Plants and Engines 
Rb ) Watch your newspaper for this advertisement telling where you ean see the 
NITED | United States Separator. Agents and dealers wanted in some localities. 


STATED | 


DISC SEPARATOR J 











Galvanized Tanks 


OF ALi KINDS 
For cooling milk, storage, watering 
troughs, gasoline and hog troughs. 


Sproul Mfg. Co., Delavan, WN. Y. 
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New ) BUTTERFLY BOOK E FREE Today Gdfeagtien Rook. Com 
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OWENS Aiinpver 
Bean and Pea Threshers 


Are Made in Six Sizes 


From the largest to the smallest embody 
the essential features necessary to thresh ali 
varieties of beans or peas directly from the 
rankest vines without splitting the seeds. 

100% Perfect 

Durability coupled with simplicity, plent; 
of separating space, cylinder surface, and 
exclusive patented devices has made the 
Owens the Standard Bean and Pea 
Thresher the world over, 


Safeguard Your Investment 
Buy the Original that has stood the trials 


and teets under all conditions for over 30 ycars 
and always maintains the lead. 


Absolutely Guaranteed 
Manufactured by 
, Mian. 


J. L. Owens Company Mi 





























Double the Mileage 


At 44 the Cost 





Economy Double 


Secret reconstructed 





have double the 
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Giscountif fulls amount is sent with order. 
ECONOMY TIRE & 
Dept. 12 





After ten years test by thon- 
sands of car asers, Bricteon 
\PneumaticTireshavesolved 
meumatic tire problem, 
tasy riding, absolutely proot 
against punctures, blow 

oute,ruts,rim ¢ a, skiddin 
oll. gasoline. In rt trouble 
on ~y n 10, rt mile guar- 

e 0 16 to 20,000. 

TRY” = at OUR EXPENSE 
lake us prove it. Don't pay if 
. ie Write to-day for 


ree Trini e 
W Sent with illustrated. deacriptive book 


The Brictson Mfg. Co. Dept. 9. 
W, O, W. Bidg., Omaba, Netr. 














Full gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Freo. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











On market 5 years oa 
5,000,000 in use 
guaranteed Popular thru 
service. Don't rebore cyl 
inders NO-LEAK-O” 
makes good when others fail. 
Made different. Give results 
no other ring can. Write for 
booklet, Order from nearest t Jobees or write direct, 


NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING CO., Baltimo: «. Md 


Japanese Seed Buckwheat 


FOR SALE—Recleaned selected seed; sow the be 
ande get a good yield of good grain. rice § 
per bushel; bags free. 


HARRY W. SEAMANS, 
CABBAGE Cticay pants 


ABOUT FOUR MILLION OF ‘THEM 
Bee kinds and prices in Farmers’ Exchange Columa, 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. 5. 


1 1919 s. Farmer 
BINDER TWIKE yA wanted some le "loam 
THEO. BURT & SONS, «+ - ELROSE, OHIO 





FACTORYVILLE, PA. 











3,000 Mile Guaranteed Tires 
read Tires 
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Merging Commercial Orchards 
oO. DD. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 

The merging of the vast and val- 
uable orcharding interests of south- 
ern Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia will involve corporate interests 
aggregating millions of dollars in cap- 
italization. The merger process will 
include the principal commercial fruit 
growers, and by a censolidation it is 
expected to still further promote their 
mutual interests, and also largely ex- 
tend their present scope of opera- 
tions. In fact, if present plans are 
found feasible the citrus fruits of 
Florida will*%e added to the Pennsyl- 
vania fruit growers’ organization, 

Fully authenticated tigures proved 
that an eastern Pennsylvania fruit 
grower netted over $27,040) last season 
from his crop of peaches alone. The 
owner planted about 19,000 peach and 
apple trees since te purchased the 
farm eight years ago, at a cost of 
about $14,000, Fully 40 acres devoted 
to apple trees had not yet arrived at 
the bearing age last season. Another 
large crop of peaches is indicated this 
season. These facts show the possi- 
bilities of profitable fruit culture with 

suitable location, soil requirements 
and proper cultivation and care, and 


due attention to markets, 


Keeping the Corn Clean 
Cc. R. WIEDLE, ERIE COUNTY, PA 

Sometimes it is profitable to grow 
two crops Qn the same ground, but 
never “corn and weeds” together. My 
method in fighting the weeds is in 
being prepared, and playing war with 
them while very young with a smooth- 
ing harrow and weeder. 

Soon after corn planting the har- 
row is run lengthwise the rows, let- 
ting the horses walk between the 
rows. Generally the harrow teeth can 
he set neany perpendicular without 

langer of moving the corn kernels 
out of line in the row. By going over 
the cornfield at intervals of a few 
days with a harrow with good sharp 
teeth, the grass and weeds are hin- 
dered in getting a start. After the 
corn is rooted I run the harrow cross- 
wise and sometimes cornerwise the 
field. 
Cultivate with Harrow and Weeder 

My cultivators have easy times 
until my corn gets several inches 
high. I combine the use of harrow 
and weeder up .to this time. I run 
the harrow lengthwise the corn rows 
only, after the corn is up, letting the 
horses walk between the rows not to 

ramp the corn, and adjust the har- 
row teeth, so as not to pull out much 
of the corn, If the harrow levels the 
corn to the ground and even partly 
covers some of the stalks, that does 
no harm, for the corn is found stand- 
ing like soldiers again the next day. 

The weeder is used mostly in going 
crosswise the rows, sometimes length- 
wise if the soil happens to be too 
loose and mellow to allow the use of 
a harrow. By alternating the use of 
the harrow and weeder the corn 
ground is kept nicely stirred and 
level around the corn plants, and by 
not neglecting this job too long be- 
tween intervals, the weeds are held 
in check, the corn plants given the 
best chatce for a good start, and 
there will be signs of a clean crop of 
corn without need of hand hoeing. 

After working the corn in this man- 
ner and keeping the ground level un- 
til the corn gets several inches high, 
I start the cultivator after adjusting 
the shovels that run next to the corn 
row so as to roll all the fine ground 
around the corn plants that they will 
bear without covering. The cultiva- 
tor is run at a good depth the first 
time over to loosen up the soil well 
before the corn roots get to spread- 
ing much. 

About all the hilling in my corn is 
done the first time over with the cul- 
tivator. This is my last battle with 
grass and weeds in the row in trying 
to completely cover what may be 
left, and with the exception of the 
ends of rows where turning with the 





cultivator and sometimes a few small 
spots, I gain the victory by a clean 
field of corn without need of hand 
hoeing. 

After the first and second ecultiva- 
tion the cultivator shovels are grad- 
ually run more shallow, not to disturb 
much the spreading of the corn roots, 
but to form a mulch for drawing 
moisture for the corn. I have prac- 
ticed this method of corn culture for 
a number of seasons with good sate 
isfaction. 





Used Turpentine in Spray 

A. i, PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

A potato experiment in Orange 
county, N Y, last season in an epi- 
demic of the green piant louse, proved 
of high value as tested with other 
standard sprays which failed to con- 
trol the pest. At Monroe, N Y, on 
the estate of H. N. Tilford blackleaf 
40 and fish oil sprays were first tried, 
the strength of the spray varying 
from six to 18 ounces of blackleaf 40 
and one-half pound soap to 50 gal- 
lons of water. This was applied with 
four-row traction sprayer at 85 
pounds pressure. The boom of the 
machine was dropped to about 6 
inches from the ground and the noz- 
zles were turned to a horizontal po- 
sition from the vertical and deliv- 
ered the spray directly ahead. The 
machine was driven twice in each row 
in opposite directions. 

When blackleaf and soap failed to 
give control, kerosene emulsion and 
soap, nicotine and soap and also nic- 
otine combined with soap were tried 
without appreciable effect. Then it 
Was that a workman on the esiate, 
who was formerly employed in a 
greenhouse, said that turpentine 
would mix with water and had been 
used by him in greenhouses as a con- 
trol spray. Turpentine was obtained 
and 16 row strips sprayed alternately 
with the turpentine and blackleaf 40. 
The turpentine was used at the rate 
of two quaris to 5O gallons of water, 
adding 1144 pounds of soap. 

As this spray had never been tried 
before it was expected that the fo- 
liage would be burned, but in no case 
did this prove true. The potatoes 
experimented upon were Green 
Mountain, and where sprayed with 
turpentine kept the green color. On 
all other vines which were sprayed 
the foliage died. The turpentine 
spray was not developed till late in 
the period of the louse epidemic, so 
but One spray plot was run. How- 
ever, if an epidemic of the green 
plant louse breaks out this year the 
use of turpentine at the strength of 
two quarts to 50 gallons of water 
with 114 pounds of soap will be used. 


Great Promise for Small Grain 


{From Page 4.] 
the labor at hand. After every ef- 
fort has been made, however, it is 
perfectly clear at this time that the 
acreage is going to be considerably 
reduced. 
Good Hay Crop Apparent 

The permanent acreage devoted to 
hay shows about 4% decrease from 
that of last year; in part due to the 
plowing up of hay land that suffered 
from drouth last year, and in part 
to the substitution of wheat and oth- 
er crops upon hay land, This acre- 
age, however, is sufficient under rea- 
sonably favorable conditions to pro- 
duce an ample supply of hay. The 
total acreage as reported by our 
Orange Judd correspondents is esti- 
mated at 51,396,000 acres against 53,- 
682,000 acres last year. 

The condition of grasses is report- 
ed very good. The general average 
is reported at 94.4 against S89 last 
year, and an average for 10 years of 
about S86. The ample and well-dis- 
tributed rainfall since April 1 is the 
foundation upon which this unusu- 
ally good hay promise is built. Pas- 
tures are also reported in good shape, 
while clover and new timothy are fa- 
vorably spoken of. Figuring on a 
basis of past experience there is every 
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reason to expect a hay crop’this yeap 
of something like 85,000,000 tons tame 
hay, or 10,000,000 more than was se. 
cured last year. 

Fruit Crop Spotted 

Frosts and freezing temperatures 
experienced over wide areas late in 
April very seriously injured the fruit 
crop of the central valleys this year, 
Peaches, cherries and plums suffered 
especially in the territory between 
the lakes and the Ohio river. Apples 
in this territory were not damaged 
so severely, as trees had not reached 
the state of bloom, 

The situation is so generally spotted 
that it is ditticult-at this time to «at- 
tempt to put in figures the crop pos- 
sibility. Orchards that were chilled, 
even where not frozen, continue to 
deteriorate and it will not be possible 
to get any very definite line upon 
the size of the fruit crop until the 
extent of the June crop can be meas- 
ured. It is safe, however, to assume 
now that south of Lake Michigan the 
small fruit crop is decidedly below 
normal, and in many sections the ap- 
ple crop is almost as poor. Fortu- 
nately, however, the commercial or- 
charding districts in the northern 
part of the apple territory make a 
better showing, so that for this fruit 
at least @ moderate ontturn may be 
expected. American Agriculturist of 
May 31 revealed in our preliminary 
report on fruit bloom, the encourag- 
ing conditions in the older middle and 
eastern states, such as New York and 
northern New England. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


Saw in issue of American Agricul- 
turist of May 31 suggestions for krep- 
ing crows from pulling corn. Try the 
following and the crows will pro- 
nounce you a bad man, and will 
let the corn alone: Put a peck, 
more or less, of seed in a box large 
enough to give chance for mixing. 
Then take any tight pail and 
fill about one-third full of boiling 
water; then put in about two or 
three tablespoonfuls of fresh and thin 
coal tar; then have a paddle re: 
First stir in water and coal tar, then 
stir in corn, keep following with pad- 
Gle, first in water and then in cern 
until the corn js all coated with coal 
tar and begins to crawl. Now stir 
in some plaster or fine dry dirt to 
keep corn from sticking to hands. 
The stirring operation will take about 
15 minutes. Have done the above 
for 25 years and never have any 
bother with the crows.—[John J. 
Feller, New York. 





About this time I plow and har- 
row my hog lot, next to the barnyard, 
and sow broadcast to dwarf Essex 
rape. The soil is rich and moist. The 
rape grows fast, making a lot of rich, 
succulent feed for August and early 
September when pastures usually are 
dried up. The hogs are then turned 
in, or it is cut daily and fed green to 
the brood sows. The rape keeps on 


growing, if not trimmed too closely, 
until hard frost. The hog lot is 


h..ndy to the buildings, which is an- 
other advantage of this little scheme 
to have a wealth of rich, succulent 
feed just when it is most needed.— 
[H. M., Wisset Farms. 


More Attention to Cauliflower—De- 
spite the practical difficulties of grow- 
ing cauliflower, a group of farmers 
in Delaware ‘county, N Y, have met 
with great success in recent years, 
annually extending their fields until 
there is quite a section devoted to 
the crop. The prejudice against this 
crop might be somewhat overcome 
by giving it a little more attention 
during the coming season. Most city 
markets are only fairly well supplied, 
and the large, white heads fetch 4 
zood price which nets the grower 2 
better return than for some of the 
more common vegetables. 

Up Corn Ficld—Nine 
of ten the poor infertile 


#?y 


Teuching 
times out 
spots in a corn field, which so gre: 
reduce the production, are due to poor 
drainage or washing away of the top 
soil. The low, wet spots, usually acid, 
can frequently be fixed up by indi- 
vidual attention to the place, some 
times by the use of a short open ditch 
so run as to make cultivation as easy 
as possible. Washed patches may be 
protected by small terraces, but al- 
most always require the application of 
humus or similar treatment to restore 
fertility. 





Oleo—The farmer’s wife who uses 
oleo is working against the interests 
of her husband’s business. 
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Making Hay Making Money 
[From Page .5.] 

only a small amount 

for curing are shaded. 


quire of sun- 
shine 

Cure Stems, Fasten Their Leaves 

One prominent implement concern 
claims to have solved the problem 
with a specially designed side deliv- 
ery rake, W hich causes the hay to be 
rolled up in large, loose bundles with 
the stem end of the plant exposed 
and the heads and leaves held in the 
shaded interior of the bundles, With 
scheme, it is, of course, nec- 
that the windrow be very 
built, so that air may freely 
circulate through it and quickly ab- 
sorb and carry away the moisture 
that transpires through the leaves, In 
case of rain, the same rake is used 
to give the windrow a half turn over 
on its side, so that it is deposited on 
drier ground and the damp under- 
side is exposed to dry. 

Practically the same results are ob- 
tained by the use of other imple- 
ments or devices. For instance, where 
the hay is exceptionally heavy in the 
swath, a tedder is effective in revers- 
ing the drying surface, though on leafy 
hay, such as clover or alfalfa, it 
must be used judiciously, or some of 


such a 
essary 
loosely 


the leafage will be lost. Windrow- 
ing attachments for mowers are also 
made, which consist of a set of 
curved fingers extending to the 
rear of the mower cutter-bar, 
and which for light swaths are 
effective in turning up the swaths 


so that a maximum of the stem part 


of the plant is exposed. These at- 
tachments can be used as bunchers 
by the addition of side-bars which 


hold the swath until tripped. 


Abolish Hand Labor 
In some localities the method of 
harvesting the hay by raking with 


self-dump rakes after cutting, and do- 


manually, 


ing practically all the rest 

still obtains. It probably is justifi- 
able under some circumstances, as 
when the fields are small or irregu- 
lar or inaccesible, but where the crop 
is of any considerable extent it cer- 
tainly is not productive of the best 
economy. It does not conserve labor 
and it is so slow that often part of 
acrop is seriously damaged as a re- 
sult of over-ripening or unfavorable 
weather conditions before it can be 
harvested. Hand pitching of hay, both 
in the field and at the stack or barn, 


is arduous and slow, and while it is 
in accord with ideas of Maud Muller 
and poetry, it has no place in the 
modern hay-producing business. 

Hay harvesting now can be accom- 
plished with practically no manual 


labor, if use be made of modern 
equipment. The hay is cut with a 
mower, piled into windrows with a 
side delivery rake, and when cured, 


is loaded upon racks by means of au- 


tomatic hay-loaders attached to the 
rear of the rack gear and deriving 
their power from the traction of the 
Supporting wheels. The hay is then 
hauled to the mow, where, with fork 
Or slings, carrier, and a team or 
power hoist, it is unloaded directly 
into the mew. -If the hay is to be 
Stored in the field, the operation of 
loading and subsequent ones may be 
Omitted, since sweepstakes driven 
down the windrow gather the hay 
and carry it to the stacks, where it is 
taken care of by one of the numer- 
us types of stackers. 
Hay Storage 

Hay storage in a barn is prefer- 
able to stacking, though it is some- 
times ditlicult to demonstrate the 


economy of it to the 
farmer. Hay in the stack is subject 
to exposure to weather, and some of 
the hay is always rendered unsalable 
oreven unfit for the use thereby, un- 


less the stack is carefully covered. 
In regions where weather conditions 
are likely to be bad, barns often will 
soon pay for themselves. 

Hay barns are usually nothing 
more than a substantial framework 





_lation and curing. 


over-cautious™ 


On Vf: T- Zkblaw <> 


will gladly answer in this depart- 


_ ment, free of charge, subscribers’ 
inquiries about farm tractors, gag 
engines, Other farm machinery, farm 
plana and buildings, drainage, roads 
and bridges. Inclose address label 
from American Agriculturist and $1 
if prompt reply by private letter is 
desired, 


supporting a roof of shingles or pre- 
pared roofing, though sometimes wall 
covering is put onthe upper half or 
two-thirds of the walls. The lower 
part is left open to facilitate venti- 
The interior is 
left as free as possible to admit of 
ready handling of the hay, and it is 
here that the :aodern self-supporting 
Plank frame roof construction shows 
its advantage over the old-fashioned 
timber frame type, with its heavy in- 
terior posts that interfere with free- 
dom of action. 

In some regions “hay barracks” as 
they are locally designated, prove 
very effective, especially where sev- 
eral crops of hay are harvested dur- 
ing the season. They consist of a 
square or rectangular hip roof-plate, 
rafters and roof covering—set within 
four corner posts, usually telephone 
poles, with puileys at the top, and 
ropes running from the corners of 
the roof over the pulleys. 3y means 
of this arrangement the roof can 
be raised when hay is unloaded with- 
in the rectangle, and lowered until 
the next day, or when the next crop 
is ready to be stored, or when the 
hay is to be removed. Heavy weights 
at the end of the ropes to counter- 
balance partially the weight of the 
root, air materially in the handling 
of the roof. 

The practice of making small hay- 
stacks with a total content of only 
two or three tons, which is common 
in some localities, is not to be com- 
mended. Considerable hay will be 
lost through deterioration, and the 
smaller and more numerous the 
stacks, the higher the percentage lost. 
With mechanical stacking equipment, 
this loss can be largely obviated, for 
large stacks with contents from 10 to 
50 tons can readily be constructed. 
The size of stack will depend upon 
the type of stacker used, the number 
of men and the amount of equipment 
available, and upon the character and 
yield of the hay. 


Water in 6-Inch Pipe 


How many feet per minute will water 
travel through a 6-inch pipe that is un- 
der a pressure of a 4-foot head? The 
pipe is to be laid level 4 feet below the 


surface of the water in the pond. How 
many cubic feet of water will it dis- 
charge per minute?—[L,. Baker. 


Estimating that a 6-inch pipe wil! 
be laid with a fall of 1 foot in 25, it 
would deliver 90 cubic feet, or 675 
gallons of water per minute. You 
just stated a head of 4 feet and not 
the length of pipe so a head or fall 
of 1 foot in 25 was assumed in figur- 
ing this probiem. 


How Short a Belt? 


Please advise how short a belt can be 
used on a wood saw.—[G, H. Nichols. 

Tt is always advisable to use just 
as long a belt as possible in order to 
avoid slippage as well as to give the 
belt more contact surface with the 


pulley. Of course too long a belt 
would put a strain on the bearing 
carrying the belt pulley and would 
be objectionable. Usually the short- 
est belt required for driving a saw is 
15 to 20 feet between centers of the 
pulleys. If the distance is less than 
this the belt will have to be very tight 
which increases the friction on the 


bearing, 


Avoid Harvest Delays—Motor cars 
bring repair parts during the busy 
harvest season and avoid delays. It 
is no longer necessary to wait two 
or three days, or even longer, for a 
broken part of a binder or mower. 
Records show that farmers travel as 
many as 15 to 20 miles and get their 
repairs and are at work again with- 
out the loss of more than two or 
three hours. 





A mixture of fuel and air in which 
there is more air than is required for 
complete combustion is known as a 
lean mixture. Cracking in the muffler 
may be due to lean mixture. 
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land, Northern Minnesota, Michigan, Delaware, Wisconsin, 
or New York, we can have an expert demonstrator call on 
you at no cost to you, and if you will help him, he will arrange 
a public demonstration, preferably under the auspices of your 
U.S. County Agent, to be held on some centrally located farm 
where he will show you and your neighbors the safest and 
best blasting practice. 
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3 IsFarm Work Drudgery? | 
3) Is Farm Work Drudgery? |: 
= That depends largely on the farm and the |=) 
= farmer. Old-fashioned farming, with crude = 
=| tools and methods, undoubtedly was drudgery. = 
= But the up-to-date farmer is no more a drudge = 
= than the modern carpenter, machinist, or ship- =} 
=|  builder—perhaps less so. =| 
Modern machinery and modern methods =| 
: have brought about the change. 4 
; QU PONT 4 
= 4 
3 RED CROSS DYNAMITE | 
3 is one of the devices with which the farmer should familiarize | 
= himself. It clears the fields, straightens the crooked brooks, 4 
= etc., and makes possible the use of tractors, riding cultivators, =| 
= sulky plows, etc. It saves labor and time in dozens of other =| 
g kinds of farm work. Farmers that know are buying and z 
= using millions of pounds of it annually. =| 
= Tt costs nothing to find out what it will do, how to do =I 
= it, and what farmers who are used to it think of it. Our 
3 Giant Laborer Booklet No. 92 tells the story. It’s free. =| 
4 Write for it today. 
5 In addition to the booklet, if your land is located in | 
2 Georgia, Alabama, North or South Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
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Powers, 


‘There won't be any chaff mixed with your grain if you use this machine. Your money in- 
vested in this machine pays big and sure returns, i 
is easily hauled, even in hilly country 
can get a light machine of the same capacity 

These machines handle oats, wheat, 
and you can depend on good work 





Threshers, Horse 
Saw Machines 
and Gasoline Engines 









year after year. Beir ie light in en ge it 
Why pay a big price for a heavy machine when you 
at le Ss cost} the Gray >. 

buck wheat, beans, 





rye, barley, peas and grass seed 


Mitte od ‘'H 75 years “4 ve RES “y iking H. E Rts : our machines 


ve been long > cost of running Grays is much 
lower th an thi Soran ei makes. Madein many sizes for thresh- 
e! or for farmers’ own use. Write for our free Catalog 
an dy rei rad what other farmers say about them. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Ine., Box L, Poultney, Vt. 
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| ALLWORK KEROSENE FARM TRACTOR 








| Light and Powerful 
Strong and Durable 


Five Years’ Successful Service 


for Satisfied Owners 
Our FREE CATALOG and Suggestions for 


Tractor Users will interest you whether you 


buy an ALLWORK ornmot, Write for them 


ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box340A, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Ready for Wheat Crop 

Whatever may be the final yield of the 
widest wheat area ever brought to harvest 
the crop cannot be too large. World neces- 
sities during the coming year are almost be- 
yond comprehension. It is indeed a source 
of thanksgiving that the record breaking do- 
mestic wheat crop, together with large pros- 
pective yields of other cereals will be avail- 
able to alleviate the needs of prostrate Eu- 
rope, which cannot possibly get on its feet 
this year. Crop Statistician Snow on an 
earlier page of American Agriculturist pre- 
sents our readers with the gratifying totals 
in prospect. Wheat, rye and barley promise 
a golden cornucopia of a billion and a half 
bushels; corn and other field crops still un- 
measured. Against this, Mr Hoover of the 
allied relief organization has just announced 
that Europe (except Russia) will need to im- 
port the coming season upward of 900 mil- 
lion bushels wheat and rye alone. In the 
background here at home is the necessity of 
enormous reserves of coarse grain, hay and 
forage in the production of needed meat sup- 
plies to further make up world requirements. 
The year to come, together with the year 
now gone, forms a brief cycle in the history 
of American agriculture nothing short of in- 
comparable. 





Houston’s Best Service 


It is not a question of who likes Secretary 
Houston of the federal department of agri- 
culture; nor yet does it matter what politi- 
cal party to which he or ourselves belong. 
The one and only concern is this: Is Hous- 
ton competent to handle the agricultural job 
at Washington? He made a bad mess of 
things while the war was on. He had no 
conception of the farming problems— (id harm 
rather than good. In his position he 3 the 
connecting link between the admir..i.cacive 
agencies and the farm homes; but 1° didn’t 
function. 

Not only did he not represent farmers, he 
misrepresented them. His should have been 
the ear listening to farm cries, his the voice 
to give expression to their requests. Not 
once, however, did he move; and agriculture 
suffered, farmers groaned with neglect. To- 
day the daylight saving law causes loss and 
the Lane land scheme threatens disaster, but 
never a sound comes from Houston. As the 
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head of American agriculture, he sits silent- 
ly, never raising a hand to help those he.-is 
supposed to represent. 

Houston, by his inaction, by reason of his 
power, actually has turned his department 
from service for agriculture to action against 
it. All he can do is to compare the prices 
that farmers got before the war with the 
prices they got during the war, and the con- 
suming interests believed farmers were 
reeking in wealth from the reports that 
Houston sent out. 

Throughout his term farmers of all classes 
have plead for cost of production tests to get 
at the real facts, but Houston sits on the lid 
and so far has vetoed certain efforts to attain 
that end. He seems to believe that his job 
is to advance production, more production, 
more, more, more, regardless of what it 
costs to produce. Let farmers produce, he 
argued; if they made money, that was fine; 
if they lost—why, what was that to him or to 
Uncle Sam! Not his concern, only his that 
farmers be urged to produce. 


Collective Bargaining 


Labor is specifically exempted from the 
Clayton amendment of the anti-trust law. 
Labor organizations are granted the privi- 
lege of collective bargaining as it applies to 
the price of labor. Farmers, on the other 
hand, are threatened with prosecution when 
they attempt to sell their products along 
lines of collective bargaining. Yet farmers 
are laborers in the same sense as are urban 
workers. Farmers, in addition, own the 
property on which they labor, yet no consid- 
eration of either fact is given people in the 
country. 

Farm representatives are seeking to have 
the anti-trust law amended so non-profit or- 
ganizations engaged in collective bargaining 
for the sale of their own produce shall be 
exempt from the operation of this law. Pass- 
age of such an amendment is urgently 
needed, that co-operative selling may be 
freely granted to producers of farm produce. 
Unless this amendment is enacted, co-opera- 
tive effort will be retarded and the best in- 
terests of agriculture handicapped. 


Soldiers and Farmers Protest 


Secretary Lane has the nerve to tell Con- 
gress that the eastern states favor his plan 
for consigning returned service men to 
western swamps and cut-over lands. Only 
a few days after his public claim that Mas- 
sachusetts especially wanted his scheme, her 
legislature overwhelmingly rejected a half- 
baked bill akin to the Lane plan. 

Agricultural sentiment throughout the 
eastern states is almost wholly against the 
Lane scheme. His plan, as thus far out- 
lined, is nothing less than a colossal error. 
Great numbers of service men who went 
from eastern farms would like to return to 
them. 

The protest to Congress, in the form of 
the petition printed in our last issue, states 
the case briefly but fairly. The grave dan- 
ger is that Congress will act before the pro- 
test can be heard of farmers and soldiers 
who know what they want, and who know 
that they don’t want to be tied to swamps 
and arid lands. Congressman Garner of 
Texas condemns Lane’s plan as deceiving 
soldiers into taking up holdings in reclama- 
tion projects that they can’t get out of. Gar- 
ner even favors direct government loans to 
soldiers upon individual farms. 

The fact that the Lane scheme has no sup- 
port from the United States department of 
agriculture, and that it is condemned by re- 
turning soldiers who are experienced in 
farming, as well as by many of the best prac- 
tical farmers and agricultural experts, ap- 
parently is lost sight of by Congress. 

Indeed, it is said that over 58,000 soldiers 
have asked Uncle Sam for a farm and that 
the number will increase to several hundred 
thousand. How many of these responses 
that the Lane propaganda has worked up so 
industriously know anything about practical 





agriculture, or how many inexperienced in 
agriculture simply put in a claim with the 
idea that if the government is giving away 
farms they might as well have one, even if 
they don’t know anything about running it! 


Women Get the Vote 


Women suffrage won last week in the 
United States Senate. By, a vote of 26 to 65 


_it adopted an amendment to the federal con- 


stitution, previously adopted by the House, 
which reads: 
“The right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or 
adbridged by the United States or by 
any state on account of sex.” 

When this amendment is ratified by the 
legislatures of at least two-thirds of the 
states, it will become effective. Farm senti- 
ment generally is favorable to equal suffrage 
and will rejoice in this prospect. The 
grange and some other farm organizations 
for nearly half a century have given women 
equal rights with men as to voting or hold- 
ing office in such bodies. This has been the 
rule with many fraternal orders, also. A 
large number of states already have equal 
suffrage. On many a farm, wife or mother 
is equal or superior in farming. 


The Question of High Prices 


Whether production catches up with con- 
sumption soon or not for a long time, there 
is no prospect of any material fall in price 
levels. Urban labor is so firmly entrenched 
in pay and hours of work that neither manu- 
factured products nor raw materials can 
possibly decline to any great extent in the 
near future. Many keen observers hold that 
new price Jevels have been established, and 
to these adjustment will be made; not to the 
prewar standards. That being so, there can 
be little change in the cost of products of 
any kind. 

This is all very well if the readjustment 
is not to the benefit of the few against the 
interest of the majority. If what farmers 
buy is at the high level, what they sell must 
also reach similar levels. When the test 
comes agriculture must not permit its scale 
of living to be lowered. For food producers 
to become the personal servants of urban in- 
dustry is to sound the death of agriculture. 
This v.ust not and will not be. Cost will be 
put i -o cost of production. As farmers, we 
must :xpect to pay the prices that now pre- 
vail. But every farmer will expect the 
added cost injected into what he buys to be 
similarly reflected in what he sells. If high- 
er price levels are sauce for the goose they 
will be sauce also for the gander. 


City Against Country 


The issue is being squarely drawn as to 
daylight saving. Farmers almost universal- 
ly demand a return to the old time. City 
people are standing out for a continuance 
of the present so-calied daylight saving plan. 
The federation of labor appears. to be lined 
up in favor of the present plan. The rider 
in the agricultural appropriation bill, look- 
ing toward the repeal of the daylight saving 
law, was thrown out last week, and it is now 
regarded as exceedingly doubtful whether 
action will be taken on this meaSure; many 
favor a separate bill to be called up at a 
later date. 

It is a clear case of town and city being 
united against the farmers’ viewpoint.. Yet 
if these city people could change places with 
farmers for a few weeks, their views doubt- 
less would change also. It makes such dif- 
ference whose ox is gored. 

Bombs, anarchy, revolution are utterly out 
of place in U S A. Farmers abhor them. 
Law and order, equal rights, patriotism find 
their soundest and most universal support 
among farmers. 


Work—Any man can work when he feels 
like it. The successful man works whether 
he feels like it or not. 
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NEW YORK 
Dairy Organizing Continues 
A. A, DREW, TIOGA COUNTY, N. Y, 

Sheep shearing began early, and 
geome still in progress. Recent rains 
caused some loss in young lambs, 
Teachers of rural schools are elated 
that the bill to advance their wages 
passed; and many are hiring for the 
ensuing year, at fabulous prices. The 
trouble lies just here,—teachers are 
compelled by the law to prepare them- 
selves for teaching, and are required 
to study altogether too much for what 
they are supposed to teach. As I 
understand it, they are obliged to 
teach only the grades in the rural 
schoois. Most likely they are not re- 
ceiving more than their just dues, in 
the face of all that is required of them, 
ut why is so much required? It is 
detrimental to both the teacher and 
the taxpayers. 

Grass is growing well and consider- 
able planting of potatoes and early 
truck has been done. Berkshire and 
Waveriy dairymen have organized to 
sell milk under the co-operative plan. 
The Berkshire branch 1s planning to 
form an independent association and 
puild a plant. All the branches of 
the Dairymen’s league are either or- 
ganizing or-intending to do so, on the 
co-operative plan as farmers want the 
cost of the milk produced plus some- 
thing, not minus, as has been the case 
s0 long 

There is some demand for labor in 
this country, but not so great at pres- 
ent, as had been anticipated. The 
supply nearly equals the demand. A 


girls’ labor camp will be conducted 
again this year at Apalachin. Four 
young farmerettes commenced about 
June 1. The Tioga county Holstein- 
Friesian club meets with Paul Smith 


at Newark Valley. 


Bees by Parcel Post 

A. H. PULVER, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

Showing the value of the parcel 
post system, 5 hives of bees from 
Alabama, were recently received at 
the North Tonawanda, N Y, post office. 
This was the largest consignment of 
bees ever made to Western New York 
The bees 


at one time by this method. 
arrived in good condition and were 
shipped three hives to a case. The 


hives were of special construction and 
were covered with wire screen to hold 


the bees. Food was furnished through 
a special apparatus. The bee indust- 
ry in the Tonawandas and vicinity 


has become extensive and indications 
this year are that Niagara county will 
be among the first honey producing 
sections of the country. 

In Wayne county growers this year 
will go heavily into the raising of 
turnip seed, the total acreage being 
planned running close to 125. A big 
shortage of seed is reported from all 
sections, The yield runs from 500 to 
1,00 pounds per acre and turns the 
grower from 15 to 40 cents per pound. 
A few farms will have as high as 18 
Mint is 


acres devoted to the crop. I 
another crop that will come in for 
more attention this year. A car of 


mint roots was recently received at 
Newark and these will be set princi- 
pally in Arcadia and Marion. For 
Many years Wayne county led the 
country in mint production, the crop 
being raised largely on muck. 
Continued wet weather has brought 
about a strong development of fun- 
gus and growers throughout Western 
New York have been battling for 
their apple crop with lime and sul- 
Phur. Experts of all the farm bu- 
reaus have urged the spraying of all 
trees not in blossom as soon and fre- 
quently as conditions will permit. 


The heavy rains have done much 
damage, some muck land growers 
having their third planting -of 
seed washed out. At Geneseo 
the pea planting of one of 
the canneries were washed out 
for the second time. At this place 
the Genesee river nearly reache:! the 
high mark of 1902 and all cattle had 
to be moved to higher ground. At 
Phelps all the lowlands were flocded 
and growers are from two to four 
weeks behind in their work. A hail 
Storm nearly a mile in width, >pt 
the Phelps district recently, str ing 
fruit trees of their foliage and = !os- 
Soms ond ruining several beds o h- 
bage plants. In some places hail, 
about the size of hickory nuts, ©over- 
€d the ground to a debth of 2 inches. 
- By a bill recently signed by Gov 
smith, a state hatchery for the prep- 
®fation of cisco will be established 





at Sodus Point. Tons of this fish 
have been taken from the waters and 
the industry is yet but in infancy. It 
is @xpectd that through th edirec- 
tion of the state conservation com- 


mision the hatchery will grow to 
large proportions, hatching many 
other fish for the waters of Lake 
Ontario. 


Columbia Co,—Oats all seeded but 
corn planting was delayed. The new 
hay crop looks very promising and 
rye farther advanced than usual, and 
promises a good crop. About the 
usual amount of potatoes planted. 
Butter is 60 cents p lb, eggs 52 cents 
p doz. 
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Planning the Summer’s Work 

PHILIP BAER, CUYAHOGA COUNTY, O 

Will I devote my plans to the same 
old methods handed down from 
grandfather, or will I be alert to the 
pressing demands of 1919, with the 
accompanying conditions of high- 
priced labor, high-priced land, high- 
priced feed, in fact, high-priced ev- 
erything except the farmer’s net in- 


come? It requires considerable agi- 
tation of one’s gray matter to so 
manage the old farm so_ that the 


owner may have a reasonable profit 
for his year’s work. 

First of all, the individual farmer 
must choose his rotation of crops. 
He may have all the liberty of vary- 
ing this rotation, but he should never 
forget to choose one well adapted to 
his locality, soil and market. In 
cases of growing live stock, it is al- 
most indispensable to have pasture 
land. The large majority of farms 
have a considerable acreage Which is 
not the’ best suited to tillage and 
crop growing, but which will furnish 
grazing for live stock. My practice 
has been to make permanent pasture 
of such fields. A good blue grass 
pasture is an asset to any farm. Such 
a pasture needs care for its mainte- 
nance and will repay an occasional 
dressing with manure. [I think one 
coat should be applied every four or 
five years if one can find the manure 
with which to do it. I also think it 
should have a good dose of lime, say 
every six to 10 years, and this espe- 
cially if the pasture is on sandy soil. 

Further care of the pasture is ex- 
ercised by not grazing too close, es- 
pecially during late summer and au- 
tumn. When stock begin to shave a 
pasture, its chances of recuperation 
are much weakened even when fa- 
vorable weather for grass comes. 

I think some plans for small fruits, 
berries, pickles, sweet corn, peas, ete, 
etc, should be made where there are 
half of full grown children to help 
do the work and receive part of the 
income. These things can be raised 
to good account if the farm is near 
an industrial town or city. Some 
milk products, smearcase, cream and 
butter can go along with the deliver- 
ies of the truck. The boys and girls 
can make deliveries and learn to do 
business. I speak from experience. I 
learned long ago that thereis a knack 
in selling. My pastures were a brother 
and sister; our conveyance an old 
spring wagon, which we children in 
derision called the old shell. Our 
commodities were apples, peaches, 
cherries, pickles, etc. The income 
was very small, but we learned to 
take care of the bits. I helped ped- 
dle many apples on the street at 20 
cents per bushel, and many winter 
apples at 33 1-3 cents per bushel. I 
do not tel] this to boast, but to en- 
courage the children of the farmer. 

Then there are pig clubs, poultry 
calf, potato, canning and perhaps 
other clubs. Plan a place in some of 
these for your boys and girls. It is 
needless to say that the past work 
of children’s pig clubs is an inspira- 
tion to us older fellows who have 
been in the business for years. The 
summers’ employment should not all 
be work. Plan some trips of recrea- 
tion and observation, and surely take 
the children along. These need not 
be far trips, but if to a cattle show, 
an expeeiment station or a picnic, it 
will pay to go. 


Favor Good Roads 


CLARENCE METTERS 
L. J. Taber, master of the Ohio 
state grange, who has just returned 
from Washington says that practi- 


cally all the farmers of the country, 
stock 





grange gricultural and live 

soc s .né@ others closely associated 
wit m have urged the repeal 
of saving law. To their 
ass ' have %. me many manufac- 
tur n in large cities, who claim 
the o i Qf the law disarranges 
the r s. Mr Taber says many 
city e who have given the sub- 
ject ck study, especially in relation 
to « hampering of the farmers in 
fein e maximum work done, al- 
so have lined up for the repeal of 
the ia 

ro 


ighway bill providing for 
I f iditional funds for the build- 
maintenace of highways 





throughout the state, was passed 
over the governor’s veto the Cornstlk 
club, composed of the farmer mem- 
bers of the legislature having a large 
hand in passing the bill over the veto. 
A referendum may be demanded on 
this bill by certain interests, but ac- 
cording to A. P. Sandles, who has 
been fighting hard for good roads, 
says the rank and file of the people 
are demanding more and better roads 
and they are willing to pay an honest 
price for them. 





Noble Co,—Peaches, pears, plums 
and other fruit will be pretty scarce. 
Berries of all kinds bid fair to make 
a large crop. Wheat is in blossom, 
the earliest ever known. Oats bids 
fair to be a bumper crop. Corn com- 
ing up slowly and a poor stand, as 
there was too much rain which left 
the ground in a hard condition. Pigs 
plentiful at $6 to $7.50 apiece: Young 
timothy and clover looking fine. 

Knox Co,—Much corn was planted 
late. Early piowed ground began to 
look like a meadow, and require much 
work to get in shape. Grass and oats 
doing fine. Wheat is heading out and 
prospects are good for a large crop. 
Fruit nearly all killed. Few potatoes 
planted except early ones. Roads are 
in very bad shape. Not much old corn 
or wheat in farmers hands and hay is 
pretty well cleaned up. Hogs scarce 
and selling at 20c p Ib. Not many 
cattle being fed. Lambs nearly all 
sold. Hay is selling for $33 p_ ton, 
corn $2 p bu, oats 0c, potatoes $1.25, 
butter fat Toc p lb, eggs 42c p doz. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Call for Mushrooms 

OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA _ 

The growing importance of the 
mushroom producing interests’ in 
Pennsylvania is substantiated by the 
fact that no less than three tons of 
this delectable but high-priced article 
of food are being shipped from Ches- 
ter county, Pa, daily to the New 
York, Philadelphia and other city 
markets and consumers who have 
regular contracts with the growers. 
The bulk of the shipments are made 
by parcel post, and transported upon 
fast motor trucks. 

Commercial growers of peonies 
realized handsomely from the sale of 
flowers during the Memorial day de- 
mand, but owing to the cold weather 
and heavy rain that prevailed pre- 
viously, a large proportion of the 
buds failed to develop in time for 
their sale for Decoration day use. 

Eastern Pennsylvania rye fields are 
in a splendid condition, promising a 
large crop. In some localities rye is 
more remunerative to the farmer 
than the same acreage devoted to 
the wheat crop. Contrary to predic- 
tions the closing of the distilleries has 
not occasioned any reduction in the 
price of this cereal. The old-style 
pure rye flour, such as has been pro- 
duced at rural mills for’ scores of 
years, meets with a ready demand at 
high prices. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


To Prune Later 
Ww & BR 

Orchardists of this state, warned in 
advance, were well prepared for the 
visitation of the 17-year locusts. They 
have appeared extensively only in 
Jefferson, Berkeley, Hampsihre, Min- 
eral, Hardy, Grant, Tucker and Pres- 
ton counties. Few orchards were 
pruned this spring as a result of the 
warnings issued, and branches se- 
Tiously affected by the insects will be 
cut out after the swarms have done 
their work. 

E. L. Shaw, state sheep specialist, 
has heen doing a ogod service for the 
farmers of the state in holding dem- 
onstrations in all parts of the state 
of modern methods of shearing and 
handling wool. Mr Shaw is also do- 
ing a great work in inducing the 
farmers to raise more sheep and bet- 
ter sheep. He has spent years in the 
sheep business and was in charge of 
the government sheep farm for some 
time before coming to West Virginia. 








The interest being taken in the 
Taising of pure-bred live stock 
throughout the state is being dis- 


played in the great number of coun- 
ty live stock breeders’ associations be- 
ing organized. This is leading to the 
introduction of pure-bred sires into 
the state in great numbers and the 
rapid elimination of the scrub. 


MARYLAND ° 


Washington Co,—The wheat crop ir 
this section promises to be 95% 
Abundance of rain in May sending all 
vegetation forward. Corn about all 
planted. Early potatoes coming in 
bloom. Fruit failing owing to imper- 
fect fertilization. Wheat is €260 
bu, corn $2.50 p flour bbl, hay $25 to 
$35 p ton, eggs 38 to 40 cents p doz, 
butter 45 to 50 cents p Ib. Very little 
building or repairing, lvbor and ma- 
terial too high. 











A 100-Ton 
Concrete 
Silo will 


do it. 


In no other way 
can you £0 great- 
ly increase the 
stock-raising and 
feeding capacity 
of your farm at 
so little cost. 

Many silos have paid 
for themselves in one 
season. After that 


they pay 100 per cent 
profit yearly. 


Build of Concrete 


because concrete is rotproof, 
ratproof, windproof, fire- 
proof—permanent. 


Write our nearest District 
Office for free silo booklets. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
Atlenta Helena Parkersburg 
Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Kansas City Salt Lake City 
enver Milwaukee Seattle 
Des Moines Minneapolis St. Louis 
Detroit® New York Washington 


Concrete for mcm 5 
Penge ee eee ee 
ee eee 
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CABHAGE 00.000 Copenhagen Mar- 


ket. Ali Head Karly, Succession, Surehead, Enk- 
buizen Glory, Fiat Dutch, ready now, at $1.50 per 
1000; rerooted plants (mass of fing new roots grown 
on them), $1.80 per 1000; 500, $1.20; 300, $1. 800,- 
000 Lhunish Ballhead (We make @ great specialty 
of Danish Ballhead plants. We have Danish plants 
from our famous “‘No 5°* strain, which has a record 


of 26 tons per acre; Danish plants of seed from the 
firm whose strain of Danish stood highest in the ex- 
tensive strain tests of the Pennsylvania agricultural 
experiment station, and Danish plants from Peter 
Henderson & Co's seed and W. Atlee Burpee & to's 
wood The seed used by us is (as far as we know) 
the highest priced seed sold in the United St oe), 
Ready now, $2 per 1000; rerooted Danish peanuts $2.5 
l 





per 1000; 500, $1.50; SOU, $§$1:20; 200 100 rie 
Snowbull cauliflower plants. (We also make 
& great specialty of Snowball cauliflower plants. 
The Long Island cauliflower association ships 
ae fine cauliflower as is produced in the United 
States. We buy our seed out there where they have 
the best imported seed there is aad will take no other. 
We begin to sow seed in the open ground about April 
lst and | sow every few days to July Lith, to have @ 





stock of plants constantly on hand.) Ready now, $4 
per 1000; rerooted Snowball cauliflower $5 per 1000; 
600. $2.75: SOU. $2; BOO, $1.50; 100, Or Pot 
tomato plat ty (shipped in square paper pots) 





Jew Matchless and Stone, $22 
Mixed if 


per 1000; 
desired Plant list 


60, £1.50. I 
Sunday Fr. W. 

















CATTLE 


ATTENTION !—Have you over mopoed 
to consider the wonderful results that can be 
tained by using these classified columns of y= 
“Old Reliable’? The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
goes into the homes of the greatest dairy farmers 
in New York state, and it will be to your ad- 
vantage as well as theirs to let them know of any 
surplus stock which you have for sale On the 
other hand, if you are in need of any pure bred 
cattle, it will pay you, too, to use these columns 
and make your wants known to them 

FOR SALE Month old 
and red, from good milking 
MAPLEWOOD STOCK FARM, 


BREEDERS, 





white 
$35. 
Corry, Pa 


Ayrshire bull calf, 
stock; registered, 
Rw 3s, 





AND GLENWOOD registered Guernsey 


MAY ROSE 
service. ALFADALE FABM, 


bulls; one ready for 
Athens, N Y. 

HOLSTBIN CALVES, high 
registered bulls. BROWN( ROFT 
N Y. 





grade heifers, pure bred 
FARMS, McGraw, 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 


THE DR CLARK PUBITY MILK STRAINEB will 
remove all sediment; no cloths t wash or wire 
gauze used; recommended by Pennsylvania | Con- 
necticut colleges, also dairy and food commiésioners. 
Guaranteed to be just as circular represents. C. F, 
KLINGER, General Agent, Groton, Ct 


SWINE 


‘CHINAS, Berkshires, 
not akin. red 
HAMIL- 





REGISTERED POLAND 
Chester Whites, all ages, mated, 
sows, service boars Collies, Beagles. P. 
TON, Cochranville, Pa 


THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITES for sale. 
Booking a for June pigs ALLAN MOBTON, 
Ashville, N 














PEDIGREED DUROU PIGS $25 and $30 @ pair, 
express prepaid. STEPHEN KEL LOGG, Burdette, 
N Y¥ 
“DUROC AND $30 pair. 8S 


POLAND PIGS, 
0 


WEEKS, De Graff, 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVE STOCK 








SHROPSHIRE 8. some extra; 1 and 2 rams; 1 year 
ewes; some ewes: papers with “each; all re 
corded. L, MROY KUNEY, Adrian, Mich 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS—9 leading varieties from the most 
complete poultry yards and hatchery in Ohio. Send 
for Ulustrated catalog and price list. OHLS POUL- 


TRY YARDS AND HATCHERY, Marion, O. 





Park-Thompson 
Darlington, & 


week pullets, 


ROCKS, 10 
ERITON FARM, 


$1.25. El 


BP 


strain, 





WHITE WY ANDOTTE BG y S, $7 hundred. LAUBA 

















DECKER, Stanfordvill 
DOGS RABBITS, PET STOCK 
AIREDALES, COLLIES and old English shepherd 
dogs; trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups alt 
i Flemish Giant New Zealand and Bufus Bed 
rabbits muah, Ge a saree instructive list 
you . W. B. WATSON, Box 1995, 
Oakland, lowa. 
90 BREEDS poultry, eces. baby ohicks, dogs, 
! ge ns, “4 rets, hares = ts, squirrels, canaries, 
cat Li free 60 uze description book lve, 
RERG EY’ s PET FARM. “Telfo rd, la. 
FOXES W ANTED- 100 reds and grays. ROSS 
BROWN, McFall 





list free. No business done on » 
oe HELLE & SONS, Chester, (Vegetable 
nts exclusively 2l years 

2.500.000 CABBAG E PLANTS (ready now) All 
Head Early, Succession, Copenhagen Market, Enk- 
hu u Glory, Early Summer, Karly Jersey Wakefield, 
Bariy Flat Dutch and Surehead, $1.50 per 1000; 
500 $i Rervoted cabbage plants all above va- 
rivtios L75 per 1000 1,000,000 Danish Baltlhead 
(ready now) Our “No 5” Special Strain, which is 
the best obtainable from tests, $1.75 per 1000; re- 
rooted, $2 per 1000 500.000 Henderson's 3 ball 
cauliflower plants grown from Burpee’s seed, $4 per 
1000; rerooted, $4.75 per 1000 (New plants comrng 
on al the time.) 600,000 tumato§ plant ld 
arown) Bonn Best Chalk’s Early Jewel! John 
Ka and Stone, $2 per 1000; 5000, $9; 10.000, $17 
Potted tomato plants, grown and shipped in square 
paper pots, Earliana, Bouny Best, John Baer, Match- 
less and Cha ae Jewel $2 per low (ash 
must a ua ws All plants well iwked 
and | i nplet plant price list 

t PAUL +t ROCHELLE Morristown, J 

WE GROW cultiv ated cabbage. tomato and true 

cabbage heading ¢ thar 1 plants, dug not 
lat variaties Prices 50 cents hundred; 
Linh $2.40, postpaid Potato plants, 
low variet Os parcel post ‘wa s 
1688, 10,000, $2 ied 
m UNCILL? PLANT PARAL 
i Va. 

BERRY P ! ANTS To r August and fall planting 
Stra a plat runner and pot-grown, that will 
bea fru hex summ Raspberry blackberry 
rs re curra grape plants, fruit and orna- 
mental tree shrut Catalog free. HARRY L 
sal IRES, Good Gr und N Y¥ 

CARB AGE ri ANTS Tru Danish Ball Head and 

h variet $1.50 per 1000, 10.000 for $12.50 
1 ’ wits, best kinds, $2 per 1000, Cauliflower, 


3 
$i por 1000 Celery, lead 
1000. Send for list. J. C. 





ry : d 
ScCUMIDT, Bristo 





('abbag tomato 














VEGETABLE PI ANTS 
lettuce, onion and sweet ota po A at 1 
50 cents iO for $1.20 ” A. r $1.75, postpaid; $2.25 
l wow, not prepaid \s leading colors, 

per d DAVID RODW AY, Hartly Del, 

VEGRTABLI vl ANTS (au 
mat I er, Cue wu + sprou 
I sweet potato. on 1 pars a ira s 1 
ba plants . 1 ‘ Catalog free. TARRY 
L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, NY, 

LARGI ASI/ARAGUS ROOTS ” for “quick results 
4 " roots, $2.50 Tht 312 apo yveur 
roots, $1 hundred, $8 th $1.15 
hundred, $6.2 theusand "Sat IRES, 
G 1 Ground, NY 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 90c_ hur red, 0 
thousand, postpaid HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
u 1 Ground 

ST REGIS Everbearing raspberry ants a 
$4 hundred, 1 paid HARRY L. Bat Lith: S. Good 
Ground, N Y 

SW E rT Pot ATO rl ANTS, Yellow Jersey and Big 
leaf R « BE. BROWN, Bridgeville, De! 





AND ¢ “ELERY the million, 


Williamson 


CARBAGE 


PLANTS by 
ASHUMEAD Y 












, ' T r 
PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
ALL PROGRESSIVE FARMERS nowadays use 

printed stationery All the letters they write have 
8 printed heading, giving their name or the name 
of th farms, ete The envelopes they use also 
have a return addre at the u r left hand cor 
ner; so that their ma i will be returned to them if 
it does not reach its destination In this column 
a) tr othe names of firms who are in a posit 1 
to de this printing for you On the other hand if 
you who are reading this are able to do this work, 
it will pa you “0 this « 


to wu tuinmn 


fa rere ultry mi 


! o es an 
PRINTER HOWLE 





STANCHIONS 


CRUME'S STANCHIONS are guaranteod to please 





the purchas Thev are sh ee to trial in 
the buyer's ble. They are right d for booklet. 
WALLACE BK. CRI Mi. Box A, Fore aici ih 

















ROY SWItng STANCHIONS Peace and profit can 
be s red in the stable by equip @ your barn with 
this stanchion. Send for booklet. ROY BROS, Fast 
Ia Vt 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LET US DFE VELOP yoruR FILMS Only 25 
conts for six ox I " six prints. Postal 
8 fie, mailed | sid. MOEN’S ART STUDIO, 
Box VP, Pres Minn 

HAY CAPS for alfalfa « ote: stack, wagon 
and canvas covers for all pur HENRY DERBY, 
45% St Paul’s Ave, Jersey City 

SEND US YOUR ¢ AMER | FILMS for exp rt de- 
vol mm and priutir t rfeet service. BR. 
DOLCGULAS coh R mia. N Y¥ 

PATENTS 

PROTE( T YOUR RIG wre. Write for ‘Record of 
Inver which conta . ma to establish evi 
de f con m oof y nm. Prompt per 
Bor . Prelimina t witl charge 
J. REANEY KELLY 72218 Woodward Bldg. Wash 


iugton, DC 








OUR — BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


TOBACCO CURERS W ANTED to go to Australia 





First class salary and bonus on profits. Will pay 
passage over, and if they stay with us for three 
years will give first class passage back to their na- 





tive town. We ure largest growers in Victoria. 
Acreage will incre ase fourfold next year. We want 
two or three ex! in curing, assorting, sweating 
and preparing fini hed leaf for m anes wc ture ers of cigars, 
cigarette eg, smo king and chewing tobaccos Only first 

ss men wh can give good refere nces B. 
M. AXWI LI. CO, care Orange Judd any, S15 
Fourth Ave, New Y 





WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Sooarteeat. OBANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N 











u 8 GOVERNMENT wants men, women, girls 
immediately. Hundreds positions open $90-$130 
month. Excellent chance for farmers. Common edu- 
cation sufficient List. positions free. Write imme- 
diately FRA NKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept G 40, 
Rochester, N Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning a borse pre- 
ferred Must have best of references Write at 
once full particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
_ Syracuse, N Y. 


~ SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


po You NEED FARM HELP? We bave many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make 
no charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRI’ ULAURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New ork Ci 











FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Girls and young women for light at- 


tractive work in a silk thread mill Steady em- 
ployment: good wages Boarding house in con- 
nection with factory, THE H. K. H. SILE CO, 
Watertown, Ct 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$1250 DOWN SECURES 17% acres, 
6 Holstein cows, poultry, wagons, long list 
2 miles bustling R R town 100 acres machine 
worked fields, 50 acres wire-fenced pasture, 25 acres 
wood, timber, fruit Newly remodeled 7 room house; 
almost new 70 foot basement barn. painted. alone 
worth $2000 Owner retiring sacrifices for quick 
sale: $2850 gets all, easy terms Details page 35 
Catalog Bargains 19 States. copv 


free STROUT 
FARM AGENCY, 2026R Sun Bldg, New York 





pair horses and 
tools. ete. 





ADVANCED 
will sell my cheese factory 
station at a sacrifice A. W 
Mercer Co, Pa 


AGE and pogr health T 
ind cream shipping 
WALL, Sheakleyville, 


OWING TO 





fine 
acres. 


MARYLAND FARMS -Land of mild winters. 
salt water fronts and inland farms, 20 to 500 
FRANK THOMPSON, Cambridge. Md 

SACRIFICE SALB 
Lifetime chance. LYON, 





on’2?5 good farms 
Sidney. Y 


Reasons. 
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The Latest Markets 








GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They —%, to prices was which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in @ 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Setail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 
New York, trade very quiet in 
barreled fruit, fair movement of fcy 
eating apples from the far west, 
Winesap $4.50@5.50 p bx, Ark black 
4.00G 4.75, N Y Baldwin Y@I11 p bbl, 
Russet 8.00@11. 
Beans 

At New ‘York, no particular inter- 
est manifested, market quiet and ap- 

asctnly steady on the basis of $7.50 
@ $8.25 100 lbs for sound to choice 
medium and_ pea beans 11.50@15 for 
red kidney, 7.25@7.75 for yellow eye. 

Dressed Meats 


At New York, market unsettled due 
partly to the irregular conditions of 
the offering owing to the hot weather 
The high price of calf skins helps the 
market for veal carcasses. Good to 
choice veal calves 22 a 24¢ p lb d w, 
buttermilks, grassers and coarse cal- 
ves 17 a 2c, dressed hogs 24 a, 2ic, 
hothouse lambs $6 a 8.50 ea. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, market a little better 
than normal, with little interest man- 
ifested in any direction; evap apples 
20%, @ 22!se p 


At 


Eggs 


Up to the opening of June report- 
ed stocks of eggs_in cold storage in 
the four cities of Chica £0, New oe 


Boston and Phik dale were 
OOO cases compared with 3 735,000 
cases one yeur ago. 

The decline noted in eggs carried 
the price to the lowest of the year. 
Dealers claim that the’ production 
under the stimulus of high prices last 
fall and winter have been abnormally 
large in recent weeks and there is 
more or less talk of cold’ storage 
warehouses being fully occupied, ne- 
Cessitating an increased consumption. 

At New York, arrivals of so-called 
fresh stock are liberal, but hot weath- 
er has proved very trying to quality, 
and this has made buyers critical in 
their selection. Cold storage room in 
this city seems to be mostly utilized 
and some complain of ditticulty in se- 
curing space. Fresh gathered extras 42 
@Ase p doz, firsts 3614 @38kKe, fine to 
fey nearby white eggs 44@4tc, do 
brown 454 44!.c. 

Hay 

At New York, a fair trade at about 
the highest level yet reached, yet 
many holders are hoping to await the 
advent of the new crop which by the 
way will not be available for some 
time. _ No l timothy hay $46 a 47 p 
ton, No 2 do 44 a 46, fey light clover 
mixed “45 a 40, No 1 clover mixed 42 
a 44, rye straw 14 a 10, 

Fresh Fruits 

York, a somewhat larger 
assortment of fresh fruits from the 
south, but very little from nearby 
States except strawberries, these from 
Del and Md at 18@30c p qt, NC 
blackberries 22@52c, Ga peaches $3 
@4 p cra, Cai muskmelons 6@S8, 

Hides 


Continued excitement has prevailed 
in the market for foreign hides, also 
the very large take-oif at the pack- 
ing houses. This meant some support 
to ccuntry hides with New York 
market for cows around 1S a 1%e p lb 
and choice to fcy steers up to 24 a 25c. 
From these figures must be subtract- 
ed transportation and commission 
charges. 








At New 


Hops 


After extended litigation in the fed- 
eral courts it now appears probable 


that beer containing 24% acohol 
may be manufactured and _ sold. 
Doubtless the supreme court will 


eventually pass upon this matter, 

At New York, market dull, but firm 
in the absence of material offerings, 
quot: itions for prime to choice 48@ 
a S. 

Potatoes 

Potato growers are 
mistake of their lives in planting a 
normal acreage as I look at it; will 
make low prices for potatoes next fall 


making the 


ane it will not take a very wise man 
to see what that will spell for pro- 
ducers with fertilizers around $90, 

> 


and help as high as last year.—T[T. 


B., Sherman Mills, Me. 

A correspondent at Faston, Aroos- 
took Co, Me, estimates about SO, of 
last year’s potato acreage. 

At New York, interest is now 
largely in new stock from the south, 


increasing quantities 
a 10 p bbl according 


this arriving in 
and selling at $5 
to attractiveness. 
in more than 

owners desirous 


Old potatoes were 
and 
this 


ample supply 
of unloading, 





meaning a rather week market with 
sound stock quotable largely at 2 a 
2.50 p 100 lbs, sweet potatoes 3 a G p 


bskt. 
Onions 


Latest figures on the important (aj 
onion crop for "18 as returned by 
statistician George Robertson ot 
Sachamento shows 6,900 acres grown 
last season, turning off some 2,415,000 
bus. This is at the average rate of 
scant Jov bus. . 

Poultry 


At New York, hot weather unfa. 
vorably affected the market for liye 
poultry, trade fairly i in well. 
conditioned dressed. Fairly good de. 
mand is noted for fresh fowls, al. 
though the market lacks firmness, 
Dry-packed fresh fowls 37a 3% p Ib 
d w, common to poor 383@55c, fresh 
killed western broilers 454 We, fine 
to fcy nearby 5U0@ 5c, western tur- 
keys 3S@4lc L I and spring ducks 


35@ 354 4c. ° 
Wool 


An early June govt auction of do. 
mestic wools held in Boston, the 19th 
in the series, was only mode rately 
successful, yet the price level wag 
well maintained. Large quantities of 
wool were withdrawn from the salg 
owing to unsatisfactory bids. The 
wool sold was mostly from the far 
west. 

June 1 govt holdings of wool were 
187 million lbs, of which 22 million 
lbs were foreign wools’ en route, 
About three-quarters of all the wool 
offered at auction sales up to this 
month have been sold, but as noted 
above the govt still controls a large 
amount of old wool, foreign and do- 
mestic. 

Based on prices at recent govt auc. 
tion sales at Boston and Philadelphia 
bureau of markets in May 26 bulle- 
tin quotes following prices: Fine de- 
laine bright fleece wool 63@68c p lb, 
14-blood combing 55@ 4c, 44 and %- 
blood combing SU @btz2c, fine clothing 


52@ 62e, fine clothing 52@o58c, \% and 
%-blood clothing 46@5ic. These 


prices represent sales of wool from 
N Y, Pa, O, N E, etc. 
Vegetables 

At New York, forcing weather has 
meant a very large supply of perish- 
able produce and prices’ unevenly 
lower. The supply of asparagus was 
excessive and the market weaker at 
$1.50@2.50 p doz bchs, wax and 
green beans $1.50@53 p bskt, cucum- 
bers $1.50@38, Va cabbage $243.50 p 
bbl, le sttuce $2.50@5, Md green peas 
$2. Wa 3. 50 p bskt, nearby radishes $1 
@2 > p 100 bcehs, spinach $1@1.75 p - 
Old vegetables were dull, beets $1.25/ 
2.25 p bbl, earrots $2.50@5, teraee 
$1. 50@2.25, Tex onions FS.50G@ 4.50 p 
cra. 





THE GRAIN MARKETS 





er WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDABD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or -—Whea -——c —m, =-— Oats 
Spot 1919 1918 1919” "1918" 1919 1918" 
Chicago ..000. 2.26 2.20 
New York ... 2.30% 2.3 






30 
Boston 24 2.18 
St Louis .... 2.24 2.18 
Minneipolis ., 2.2153 2.17 


se eeee 





1.64 
United States food administration 
Above quotations are for 
No 1 hard winter. No 1 red 
No 2 wheat, 
The government 
bas not fixed the price of any other grain. 





“fair 


‘prives” 


control the wheat market. 
No 1 northern spring, 
winter, No 1 durum, No I hard white 
3c lower; No 3, 7c unter No 1. 





Interest rather centered in crop 
conditions, trade reports somewhat 
mixed. Read American Agriculturist’s 
regular June report on an_ earliet 
page giving *Statistician Snow’s anwly- 
sis of the acreage situation. In the 
market for old corn there was an un- 
dercurrent of weakness at the long- 
established high price level, due part- 
ly to belief in an increased move- 
ment from western country districts, 
also more talk of the liberal Argen- 
tine surplus which would like to find 
a wider entrance into our eastern 
seaports; reported that considerable 
quantities of Argentine corn had been 
sold for July shipment, but no ex 
act quotations available. At New 
York, No 2 mixed corn $1.9201.9213 
p bu, standard oats SO@SUV!:c, that 
market fairly well supported through 
a good export inquiry, rye 1% 
feeding barley 1.25@ 1.27. 

While mixed feeds and gristmill by- 


products remain very costly to the 
dairy farmer who is still obliged to 
buy these, the tone of the market 5 
one of dullness with apparently 4 
downward = trend. Offerings were 
somewhat larger and buyers rather 
indifferent. Bran 340@41 p ton I 
carlots, standard middlings 48.50, red 


dog 638, rye_middlings 45, “white nom 
iny feed 67, cottonseed meal tt. 
fine yellow corn meal +.20 p 100 1bs, 
granulated do 4.30@ 4.35. 


The Foreign Situation 


With the exception of Argentina all 
important grain growing countries 
have guaranteed the price of wheat 


to farmers for the coming crops 
Also most of Europe has sub- 
sidized the bread supply, making 
it possible for consumers to ‘® 


cure this at a low price at govt 
to secure this at a low price at ae 
expense. As a result it is expecte 
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OVERLOADED 


Friction means shorter life for 
borse, harness and axle. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 
Stops friction. Makes permanent 


bearing surface. 
Eureka Harness Oil keeps 


old leather good as new. Fills 
the pores of the leather, prevents 
cracking and breaking. 


Standard Oi} Company of New York 
Principal Offices 


New York Albany 
Buffalo Boston 








The Greatest Shoe Offer Worts 


This Shoe Is Guaranteed 
FOR 6 MONTHS’ WEAR 


If not, we will give you a new 
pair; this is something that 
te wholesaler in the country 
cap offer you. This Endicott 
& Jobnson’s price winner out- 
ing scout shoe oonnaee = 
your home only $2.9: 
Srrival. This ieyockivete the 
factory price to you. 
price of this Prong i. 
34.00. This shoe is 
made of the best 
cherry elkskin 
leather with 
gueranteed 2 full 
rome 
leather soles, 





















Pay $4.95 

Oniy 

SAME IN BOYS. ARRIVAL 

i to 5'2 at $2.75 

9 to 13'2 $2.45 

Also the C y Munson Last Shoe at A. 85. 


Same in the” Trench Shoe, sewed and iled, 
at $3. 35. Give size you wish. 

Ur S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 
344 Elm Street Westfield, Mass. 


ALE HAY NEW WAY 


No Blocks — No Bale Ties—2 M: 
Spe G5 eabaling coott 10% on help 
ed wire alone. Get w' the 

juced 














Sel 

se call wire. No b 

bale ties to bar dle " 

two men bis i money eet d 
bay for oth W rite for free catalog 

showing ail types of this wonderful new press. Write today— NOW! 


Threader Press Mfg. Co., 676 Ottawa Street, Leavenwarth, Kao. 


5 mm a 
OVERALLS eD— 


Bead about 
RuELWEA . nf 











thi s wonderful money-saving offer 


eek’s American Agriculturist. 
FACTORY, Box A-169, Surtington, Vt. 

















HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL, 
RENT OR 
EXCHANGE ? 


Use The American Agriculturist 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. You 
reach through this profitable ad- 
vertising department thousands 
of farm folks who are in the 
market for things you may have 
to sell, rent or exchange. The 
Farmers’ Exchange will help 
you secure help or get work. It 
is a business department that is 
of “y value. Only 5 cents a 
word. 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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: ‘ 
i Thi ‘nas cath AG | 
It Guarantees you the full benefits of || 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agtriculturist Guarantee 


—= 
— = 
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there will be little satisfied trading 
in wheat. But Mr Hoover of the su- 
preme economic counsel believes nor- 
mal trading should be re-established 
throughout the world as there will 
be no food shortage after the next 
harvest. 
Meanwhile 
stuffs from the 
continue very heavy. 


the exports of bread- 
U S to Europe will 
Estimated that 


the wheat and rye crops of Europe 
for the coming’ harvest are about 
three-quarters of the pre-war nor- 
mal, but enormous war losses are 
shown in meat animals. Total stocks 
of wheat in country elevators, mills 


and terminal elevators continue much 
more than double those of a year 
a 


go 

The import necessities of Europe 
(except Russia) call for 700,000,000 
Minimum bus wheat and rye ond this 
upward of 856,000,000 bus maximum, 








according io Mr Hoover who gsti- 
mates U S will contribute toward this 
475,000,000 bus. He expects the bal- 
ance to be made up by other export- 
ing countries. His great org ization 
has co-operated with various Euro- 
pean governments and finds crop 
cutside of Russia of abeut three- 
quarters a pre-war normal. He is 
hopeful that carefully handled the 
work of provisioning Europe may be 


carried out. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 














Per 100 lbs —-Cattle — io -—-Sheep-— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Chicago ...... $16.25 $17.85 $20.35 oe 90 $10.25 $15.50 
New York .... 15.00 17.75 21.00 10.50 14.00 
Buffalo ...... 15.75 18.00 21.25 17, 5 11.00 14.5 
Pittsburg .... 15.75 17.50 20 90 17.80 11.00 15.50 
Kansas City .. 16.00 17.70 20.40 16.80 9.76 16.00 
At New York, cattle market dull, 
steers opening weak to 25c lower, 


bulis and cows slow and easier; later 
there was no improvement in the de- 
mand and prices declined again 254 
5Ve on everything. At the clese trad- 
ing almost at a standstill and steers 
could not be sold out at a reduction 
of 50c, bulls and cows dull and low- 
er. Common to prime steers sold at 
$10@15 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 8“ 
13, bulls 7@12. Calves opened how 
and Me lower, ‘later in the week the 
market recovered 254 5U0c, closed ac- 
tive and _ steady, with common to 
prime veals 14@17.50, 


Sheep opened firm to a _ fraction 


higher, lambs in fair demand and 
steady, and later sheep held 


steady, prime lambs in good demand 
and steady, medium in more liberal 
receipt and easier, yearlings in lim- 
ited supply and $1 higher. Market 
closed steady, common to prime sheep 
(ewes) 7@10.50, culls 5@t, yearlings 
13@16.50, medium to prime lambs 19 
@ 21, culls 15. 

Hogs firm during the week, c 
quiet and steady, medium to 
heavy $20.75@21, jigs 204 
roughs 18, stags 12@15 , boars 

The Horse Market 

Business was quiet, offerings mod- 
erate, including several cars of fresh 
westerns, Good, heavy seasoned 
workers were the best. sellers, as 
usual, although green horses were 
taken at satisfactory prices. Fair to 
good heavy drafters S250@300 p head, 
occasional choice offerings bringing 
higher figures, chunks $175 @225, in- 
ferior to very good second-hand 
horses of delivery type 404 160, 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


osing 
fairly 
20.25, 


8@12., 


New York Chicago Boston 
1919.... te a2 nly 
LO 45 4215 441, 
eke aka 41 sol. 421 
4) 29 33 
Mb. ee GUS 28 20 
Cheese 


At New York, values suffered some- 
wh.t through sympathy with lower 

‘rkets for butter and some other 
food commodities. at the same time 
holders of fine makes of cheese were 
unwilling to grant sacrifices. Current 
makes of flats and twins good to 
choice 31% a 32l4éc p lb, Wis daisies 
32 a S2l4c, state skims 24 a 26c, 

Butter 

The Mar out put of uncolored oleo 
was nearly 80,000,000 Ibs against $2, 
(M0000 Tbs one year ago. Only a 
m.tll quantity of oles is colored in 
such manner as to require the 10c tax. 

At New York, further declines have 
heen scored in the butter” market 
which has shown a decidely unsteady 


condition for some days. Pastures 
are excellent, this means a rapidly in- 
creasing flow of milk and a liberal 


output of butter at the creameries, 
meanwhile buying demand not parti- 
cularly urgent and more or less of 
arrivals going into cold storage. Hot 
weather of last week caused receivers 
to move the stock as promptly as 
possible. Creamery eo scoring 
higher than extra 52% a 53%4e p Ib, 
first and extras 51 a 52c, state dairy 
49 a 52c, packing stock 44 a 45c. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, the hot weather 

stimulated demand and business good 





parts of the city. Receipts 
heavy. Considerable sour 
milk is arriving owing to insufficient 
icing on the railroads. The rate for 
June in 2(4)-210 mile zone is $2.89. for 
3% milk, 3.15 for SAMic%, and 3.29 
for 4%. 


in all 
continue 


Growers Consign Much Wool 


The activities in organizing sheep 
men of N Y have much of promise. 
The federation of county sheep grow- 
ers’ co-operative assn worked with 
G. O. Townsend and J. C. Weatherby 
studying possibilities and limitations 
of selling wool direct to mills. These 
two well-posted sheep men traveled 
extensively through N Y counties and 
learned interesting facts. 

Livingston Co has a membership of 
147, consigned 23,000 lbs wool. Greene 
Co membership 40, wool pledge 15,- 
(0 lbs, general sentiment favoring 
consignment in the absence of lceal 
mills, Cayuga membership 100, wool 
pledge 20,000 Ibs, willing to consign 
if sales committee feels this best. The 
33 Onondaga members favor direct 
sale to mills. While the 100 in Es- 
sex lean strongly toward consign- 
ment, yet will be interested in direct 
scles to mills if this can be accome- 
plished in all grades of woel. 

Erie Co has a new assn numbering 
110, sold 2S,000 Ibs wool direct to 
mill at 5ve for medium and 5jc for 
delaine; assn exerted a strong in- 
fluence in raising the price offered 
by local wool dealers coming up to 
within 2c of the price received by 
the assn. Orleans Co has a meme- 
bership of 340, sold 125,440 lbs wool 
of A. E. Wellman of Pavilion, 60c for 
medium merchantable, Sic for de- 
laine, prefer selling outright to cone 
signment and next year will endeavor 
to sell direct to mill. 

Albany membership 100, will con- 
sign their wools to J. E. McMurtry 
& Co. Ontario membership “5, con- 
signed 22,000 Ibs of wool last year 
and has solid 40,000 Ibs wool this year 
io a mill at Jamestown, N Y:; me- 
dium and delaine Oc, clothing 40¢3 
sentiment toward consignment not fa- 
vorable unless at least market price 
advanced at shipping time; mills 
seemed to prefer to buy through mid- 
dlemen. #eneca membership about 
14K}, wool pledged 20,000Tbs, but would 
prefer direct sale. 

Was! 
bership 160, consign 
to Adams & Leland of Boston to be 
sold on commission. Chenango re- 
ports about 1000 fleeces pledged, and 
Schuyler made one consignment this 
vear of 14,000 Ibs at J. E. MeMurtry 
& Co of New York. Warren pledged 





o mem- 
ed 253,000 Ibs wool 


about 3000 ears of wool, favors con- 
signment, but would be glad to sell 
to mill direct if could receive the 
price. 


Tobacco Notes 
Samuel Weaver of Lititz, Lancaster 


Co, Pa, who packs tobacco for farm- 
ers exclusively has already packed 
and stored over 1000 cases of leaf. 
The tobaceo growers’ organizations 
claim they will pack S000 to 10,000 
eases this. season, and farmers will 
pack 3000 cases additional. Their idea 
is to offer this large amount of to- 
bacco direct to the manufacturer and 
exporter, and dispense with the reg- 
ular dealers or middlemen who for 


many years past handled the bulk of 


the crop at a big margin of profit. 
The grower wants this additional 
eash for his home use. 


A smaller number of cigars were 
made in Mar than a year ago,gaccord- 
ing to the tax paid statement of the 
commissioner of internal revenue, 549, 





000,000 and 619,000,000 respectively. 
The outturn of cigarets, however, was 
very much larger than one yer ago. 
At Philadelphia, Pa, live poultry 
dull and lower, fowls 37@38c p 1b, 
spring chickens, broilers (n Leg- 
horns), weighing 1% to 2 lbs, a2 
hoe, and weig hing 1% to 114 Ibs 45 
a 0e, White Le ghorns, broilers 38@ 
46c, roosters 234 24c. Nearby current 
receipts of fresh eggs lower at - 
doz. Butter lower, solid 
creamery extra 521: p Ib, z 
seoring 5414 @ =Olse, pat en stoc k 42 


@44e, new flat cheese 524 33"%,c. Po- 


tatoes, white $2.5002.60 p_ 1t*> Ibs, 
asparagus S@25e p beh, spinach 1% 2 
p bbl and Oc@1 p bx. Peas, Jersey 
large, 2.75@3.25 p bskt, sma! 1 LT5a@ 
2.75. Live steers 14@15.25 p 100 lbs, 
hogs 22, country dressed veal 204 230 
p lb. Mill feeds weaker, winter bran 


42@43 Pp ton, spring do 41442, shorts 
47.50@48.50, corn 1.83@1.86 p_ bu, 
standard white oats TS$@7S8%4c, No 2 
T8144 @79e. 


At Lancaster, Pa, the butter supply 
was limited, market prices higher at 
5S@H0e p Ib, eg@s steady at 48@50ec 
p doz. Lancaster Co potatoes steady 
at $2.25@2.40 p bu. Strawberries, 
country raised, lower at 15@20c p qt. 
Cherry supplies increasing 124 20¢ p 
qt. Wheat firm at 240@2.45 p bu, 
corn 2, oats Sic, dressed veals slight- 
ly lower at 22@24c p Ib. Hogs, coun- 
try fed, lower at 19@20c. Cattle, 
country fed cattle, still in farmers’ 
stables, expect all will be marketed 
within next three weeks. 
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4, Off Silos 


Iwill sell by mail, at just 
Half Price, my entire 
present stock of Five 
Hundred Silos. This 
make of silos has been on 
the market for many 
years, and has given com- 
plete satisfaction in all 
parts of the country. All 
are new and first-class. 
Place your order within 
the next Thirty Days and 
save precisely one-half. 
M. L. Smith, Manufacturer’s Agent» 
112 Flood Building 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 








UNADILLA SILOS 
are Trustworthy 


} {]| You can trust your 
reen corn to a Una- 
illa Silo. It'll keep 

fresh and succulent 

because the Unadilla 

5 is air and water tight 

and frost repellent. 

You can trust your boy or girl up and down 

its safe, handy and ever-ready door-front 

ladder. You can trust your man to tighten 
the hoops—it’s easy. One place todo it= 
at the front door ladder. 

Choose the Unadilla—it’s worth tru sting, 

But send for our big, free 1919 Catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO CO., 
BoxB Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, Ia. 
Buy Now 


Ss { LO and get cash 


and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 


i GLOBE THE IDEAL Si!.0 
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Many other features in illus- 
trated catalogue. AGENTS 
WANTED who can sell and 
can devote some time to the 
business. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 





















GIOBE SHO CO; 


SIDNEY NY xy | 








E FRONT *#4T GAVE 


T*® GRIFFIN _SILO F 


An unobstru ted Cr mitinuous open 

ing. Joors absolutely tight but 

an, will not swell. Permanent steel 
ie ee TIMMY ladder attached to front. Every- 

" thing first class and prices right. 




















& oh fil it Prices on application. 

Our ts 

cance Bh GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 

ca Box 3. Hudson Fails, N. Y. 
Before You Buy Your Silo, 


eeatiie the reliable Green Mountain. Send 
for circulars describing long-life, tight 
construction, new cee a. halle etc, 
Creamery Package Mfg. Ce. > St., Rutland, Vt. 
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Money Back 


HEAVES Te 


A horse with heaves can’t do its full share of work. 
suse the heaves and you havea “yp = worth its full valve 

&« or in money. 

FLEMING'S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 

— tax pald—per pkg.) Satisfaction or mone y back 

nee nom ing’s Lye * eet . — 4g Write 
aves from other alimen 
os dietinguiah Adviser. It is FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 


221 Union Stock Yards, Chicego, Ill. 
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ullowed themselves 
side the portals of Neighborhood Ha- 
ven, after making their friend prom- 


i Y—-Margaret’s New Life 


she don't want 
anythin’ from charity,” 


“It don't cost a cent.” 


comfortable room, 
light and irresistible good cheer. Thus 


majority of Top 
while Muflles himself was too bright a 
little chap to waste. 

Miss Marg'ret,” chortled Muf- 
fles, “{ gotta coupla new kids. 
wan and tell her your names.” 
The new boys sidled forward, awk- 


whispered Danny, after the introduc- 


seated themselves in a position which 


by the blackness of his hair and 


the somber shadows in his eyes, sug- Margaret read charmingly, and the 


silence fairly glued to their chairs by 
the intensity of their interest. 


were already crowded, yet she always 
emed to be able to squeeze ina new- and began to read: 

“In the capital of one of the rich- 
est and largest provinces in the king- 
dom of China, the name of which I do 
lived a tailor, 


“What are your names, boys?’ 


mean, ma’am,’ 
T i brother, Daniel 


Margaret asked the usual questions 
touching place of residence, birth and - 
His son, who was called Aladdin, had 


looked sharply at that dark-eyed boy, 


known him before. had prepared 
ma‘am, call me Billy. Wil- wordy diction, simplifying the expres- 
sion, and condensing the story so that 
brother’s name’s Danny, on week- 
At the end of the reading, she said, 
You say your 
s when we read it is a good plan to get 
from our reading something that wi!l 
architect reads 
“Muflles, you may have about buildings to help him plan his 
books about mechanics, so that he can 
run and care for his engine properly. 
have been wondering how 
you boys could get something besides 


Now, I guess we're ready. 


You know the ‘an- 


story of Aladdin. 
people who lived hundreds of 


, that she adored them. Ah, 
a wise dame, they 


Tony, a young Italian, stood on one 


one dead swell re 


what-a you mean, sillivasation.” 


big word she told you fingers snapped. 


“Civil’zation means trolley cars and 


buildin’s wit’ el’vators,” , 
Nights was slick. “Very good,” agreed Margaret. “Did 
the Indians in the old days have those 
up and down a 
“What were the Indians?” 


us Americans come. 
“What kind of people were they— 


“Wild, of course.” 
“What is another name for a man 


Margaret laughed, and all the boys 


lls of the city, and perhaps a lit- given the answer. 


“What” persisted Margaret, “do we 
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. 
houses or up-to-date machinery, or 
paved streets—" 

“Rubes,” cried a voice. 

This time Margaret did not laugh, 
although the boys did. She became 
determined. 

“Don't be silly, now, boys,” she 
said. “What would you call a man 
who lived in the forest, who was a 
member of a tribe, who fought with 
a spear or a bow and arrow, and slept 
in a hut of rough bark or grass’”” 

“A savage,” said Mike with inspira- 
tion. 

“Now,” boys,” went on Margaret, 
“are we savages or civilized” 

“Civilized!” shouted the boys, al- 
most as one. 

“Now, Tony, can you tell me, what 
is ‘civilization’ ?’’ 

“Me,” said Tony, with happy con- 
fidence: ond the boys laughed agzin. 

“Tony is right, though,” said Mar- 
garet, smiling. “Tony is not a sav- 
age—he's civilized; and all of us who 
are civilized make up what we call 
civilization. There have been differ- 
ent kinds of civilization in different 
ages and times. We have our civiliza- 
tion—the civilization of steam and 
electricity; and the ancients also had 
their civilization, though it was not 
quite the same as ours. 

“The ancients, especially those who 
lived jin the far edst, where’ these 
Arabian fairy or wonder tales come 
from, were great story-tellers. And 
when I read one of their stories I 
can’t help wanting to know why they 
told them. Did they tell them just 
for fun? TI look to see if there is 
some useful thing contained in the 
story that made it live for hundreds 
and hundreds of years—and quite 
often, I find it. 

“This story of Aladdin, or The 
Wonderful Lamp, has a very inter- 
esting lesson in it. I suppose you 
may have missed it, just hearing it 
once. Did any of you catch it?” 

“[ got it,” said Muffles Maloney. 
“Tt teaches us not to trust no strang- 
ers, like that boy wit’ de fake uncle.” 

“Perhaps,” said Margaret. “But 
how about the lamp? When Aladdin 
rubbed the lamp, and as a result got 
everything he could wish for, what 
did that mean?” 

The entire crowd looked puzzled. 
“Suppose one of your mothers 
should give you a piece of brass-ware 
and should tell you she wanted it pol- 
ished until it shone, what would be 

necessary?” 

One voice piped the name of an 
advertised polishing powder; but 
another cried, 

“Work!” 

“Work,” repeated Margaret; “and 
work, if you keep it up, is industry. 
Now I think that lamp represents in- 
dustry—for it is only by working—- 
by industry—that we get what we 
want. Aladdin rubbed the lamp, and 
got food and clothing and a house to 
live in. Of course, to make the story 
more entertaining, the teller had to 
make it sound very splendid and rich; 
but most of us would be satisfied if 
we had a lamp which, by rubbings, 
would bring us just a good, honest 
living. If we have industry, as you 
know, we can get what we need; and 
if we are not. industrious—which 
means willing to work—we become 
lazy and good-for-nothing, and some 
one else has to take care of us. So 
that’s the story of Aladdin and his 
lamp, and I think we all have the 
lamp—industry—the willingness to 
work—and know how to rub _ it to 
bring us what we need. Next Thurs- 
day I'm going to read you the story 
of the fourth voyage of Sinbad the 
Sailor.” 

The boys swarmed out, shouting 
and sculfling. A few of them had been 
impressed by Margaret’s moral, but 
not all. Margaret wondered if she 
were priggish or preachy—still, she 
thought the “lesson” portion of the 
reading would set a few of the boys 
thinking, and it wouldn't hurt the 
rest. She did her best to make the 
story real, and to enable the boys vo 

















with one scant cup 


l‘inally, vielding to the lure of 
seductive Mufiles, 


f 


Here’s the Real Southern Strawberr y Shortcake 


Sift together one pint flour, three level teaspoons baking powder, and half teaspoon salt. 
Rub into this half tablespoon butter and half tablespoon crisco or other clean fat. Beat one 
milk. Add the egg and milk gradually to the 
flour mixture, beat, and bake in two round, well-greased tins, in a quick oven. Spread each 
layer with a little warm butter, and fill with crushed, sweetened, ripe strawberries. Spread 
a layer of strawberries on top, cover with sweetened whipped cream, and decorate with whole 
[Doreas Webster. 








visualize the characters and ; 
and properties. COStumes 
A few of them came up and want 
to see the pictures in the book, am ed 
them, Muffles Maloney and the - 
ford twins. 10. 
“That’s a funny lookin’ lamp,” 
marked Muffles. “Look, feller, “ 
ain't got a chimbley. It’s more li, 
a tea-pot, with the flame Comin’ - 
o the spout.” ou 
So Margaret explained the differ 
ence between the modern ke - 





Tosene 









lamp and the ancient device Whie' ] 
served the same purpose, aC the 
When Billy and Danny went hop, em 
that night, they decided that it woulg unt 
be just as well to tell their mot, in 
about their afternoon at Neighbor cle: 
hood Haven. oo a 
“I want to co again,” said Billy wor 
“That lady that reads the stories :, Fol 
grand, ain’t she Danny?” = sug 
“You s’pose mall let us?” wat 
“Don’t know. She'll prob’ly be mag coo 
*cause we went there. But -Cap'y bu 
Peter, he says, what's the use 0’ lyin syr' 
He says liars always get found out. boil 
Anyhow, I wouldn’t dast to lie 1 smi 
Cap'n Peter, ’cause he'd sure fing it 
out. Maybe ma won't be mad, anj a 


if she does, she'll: get over it, ang 
maybe she'll let us go, after all,” ee 
Therefore, when Molly asked, ¢q3. —_ 
ually, where the twins had been, they 7 
told her. 
“That comes of you goin’ arounj wW 
with common trash, like Muflles Ma. 





loney,”” said Molly, severely. leas 
“He ain’t common trash,” said Dap. wey 
ny, and Billy put in, “He can ry aed 
faster’n any guy in this block.” ae 
“Guy,” said Molly; “guy! What es 
kind of talk is that? What's it of 1 
mean?" with 
“Boy, feller, duck,—” up i 
“Duck!” Molly was contemptuous, 
“It’s a wonder they wouldn’t learn yoy 
young-ones decent language at school, So 
Well, what kind of a place is this Was 
Haven you’re so crazy about? It’s wate 
charity, isn’t it?” then 
“I don’t know what charity is,” said all n 
Billy. “It looks nice—great big build. cusp 
in’, all full o’ pictures and things, and point 
they’s a gymnasium and school rooms suga 
and a place where if you're sick you ough 
can go to get cured free. And they brisk 
was a lady read us boys a story; it turn 
was swell, all about a lamp that a fe- jelly 
ler rubbed and a genie came and gave curr 
him ever'thing he asked for—” juice. 
“You mean Aladdin?” asked Molly T 
harking back to her own childhood. 
“That's the guy—feller,” said Dan- ; has 
ecte 
“And this lady, her name is Miss with 
Margaret, she says that everybody's them 
got a lamp like that—only it's igside do ne 
’em—and it’s called—called—” and 
“Dentistry,” said Danny. meme 
“No, ind—ind—well, it means to een 
work.” an = 
“Oh, industry,” said Molly. gs 
“Industry,” repeated Billy. “If we + al 
got industry, she says, we'll get what cherr 
we need, same’s that Ladderin’ feller Chris’ 
when he rubbed the lamp.” to w 
“Not 2 bad idea,” said Molly. “But cherr! 


I don’t know about you goin’ to that 
charity place.” 

“Aw, ma,” cried both twins, and 
there followed such a siege of in- =v 
portunity that Molly finally sought 
refuge behind that ancient parental 
device, ““Well, maybe; I'll see!’ 

The family ate supper together, 
Molly 2nd the little girls, now four, 
and five and a half, and the twins; 
Bill was expected home within a few 
days. The Binford  establishmest 
Presented some appearance of com 
fort; for Molly kept it clean, ani 
though it was limited as to space, lt 
was not uninviting. 

“I have to live here,” she said, “and 
I’m goin’ to make the best of it. My 
children are goin’ to have a homeif 
I can make one for ‘em, and as 1008 
as Bill's steady and sober I dont 
complain. I s’pose ther’s lots of use for 
that Neighborhood Haven in. this : 
neighborhood—that is, for poor ped 
ple: and goodness knows the’s plenty f 
of ‘em in this town.” 

The children absorbed large quat , 
tities of bread and butter and ! 
thickened mixtire of codfish and flout j 
and water, very appetizing, as Molly 
prepared it, and having the added 
advantage of economy. They also a 
a large section each of apple Pp 
There was plenty of food, such as" 
was, and, as the down-east philoso 
pher observed, it was good enous’ 
what there was of it. Molly drans 
tea, and allowed the children an I 
itation, mostly hot water, with mm 
and sugar. : 

“Ma,” said Danny, “d’you ever se 
one of them old brass lamps that @ 


1 





¢ . 


ancients used? And ma, what & * 
ancient?” Z 
“Ancient means old,” said Molly 


“but IT don’t just remember meetils 
an ancient. Your grandfather W | 
F ninety- No 26 
















pretty ancient; lived to be : wan 
seven years old and had _ thirty-o® pn Ta 
sound tecth. I guess there — @ ene-pie 
many lamps in his day—that 1s. whe belt at 1 
he was a boy. They used candles. at the le 
zs ; or elbow 
[To Be Continued.] sizes : $4 
— measure, 
44-inch 





Be yourself, but make yourself # 
everything as delightful as you cal. 
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When Cherries Are Ripe 
Cherry Marmalade 

Remove stones from cherries, crush 
the stones, put in a kettle with a 
smal] quantity of water, and boil 
until the flavor is extracted. Put fruit 
in a preserving kettle, add a little 
clear water and boil until reduced to 
a pulp, stirring frequently with a 
wooden spoon ®& prevent sticking. 
For each pound fruit allow % pound 
sugar and add sugar to the strained 


water in which the stones have been 
cooked and boil until transparent 
hubbles appear on top. Pour this 
syrup over the fruit and continue 
poiling and stirring until thick and 
smooth.—LA. G. 
Cherry Jam 

Stone 3 pounds cherries, stir in 2 
pounds sugar, let stand 10 or 12 
pours, then boil slowly until con- 


verted into a smooth jam.—[E, K. 
Cherry Preserves 

Wash the cherries thoroughly at 
least three times, then drain well and 
weigh. To each pound cherries al- 
low 1 pound sugar and boil until 
most of the cherries have broken to 
pieces. If liked, add 1 sliced lemon 
(seeds discarded), to every 4 quarts 


ef the preserves and boil together 
with the preserves until done. Put 
up in stone jars.—I[K. B. 


Cherry Jelly 


Sour cherries, not too ripe, are best. 
Wash und drain, add a very little 
water, and let simmer slowly 1% hour, 
then turn into jelly bag, and let drain 
all night. For 2 cups juice allow 1% 
cusp igar. Bring juice to boiling 
point, boil 20 minutes, then add 
sugar, Which should have been thor- 
oughly heated in the oven, boil up 
briskly for another few minutes, and 
turn at once into jelly glasses. The 
jelly will be firmer if quarter part 
currant juice is added to the cherry 
juice—| Mrs O. M. P. 

To Can Whole Cherries Cold 

Use freshly picked, carefully se- 
lected sour cherries, not overripe and 
with stems on, wash and drain 
them curefully and fill into cans, but 
do not pit them or remove the stems, 


the 


and be careful not to break the 
stems. Fill the cans with fresh cold 
water, shake well to be sure there 


are no air bubbles in the can, then 
fill to overflowing with fresh water 
and seal tight at once. When opened 
they will be just like fresh picked 
cherries, and you can serve them 
Christmas time and set your guests 
to wondering where you got fresh 
cherries. They must be sealed per- 

















A Comfortable Work Uniform 


a... 2614—This is just the thing for house- 
ork, Canning and other duties, which require 


Senetienl and comfortable attire. The style is 

i epicce model, with its fullness held by the 
- Fang the waistline. The closing is effected 
= ~ left side. The sleeve may be in wrist 
i elbow length. The pattern is cut in seven 
wes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 


measure. Size 38 requires about 4% yards of 
te material. The cap will require 4 


fectly air-tight, and stored in a dark, 
dry and cool place.—[Mrs L. W. 


Old-Fashioned Fried Pies 


Now that apples are gone and oth- 
er “pie timber” hard to get, we are 
making an occasional batch of fried 
pies, or turnovers, such as our grand- 
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Comfortable Apron Model 


No 2457—This is a good “‘coverall” style, 
suitable for gingham, linen, percale, lawn, 
khaki, drill and alpaca. The sleeve may be 
finished in wrist or elbow length. ‘The belt 
may be omitted. The pattern is cut in four 
sizes: Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 
40-42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 
Size medium requires 5% yards of 36-inch 
material. 





mothers used to make. They are de- 


licious. Ingredients : One quart 
pastry flour, 1 teaspoon salt, 4 tea- 
spoons baking powder (or 2 tea- 


spoons cream tartar and 1 of soda), 
1% tablespoons unmelted shortening, 
1 beaten egg. Mix together . flour, 
baking powder (or cream tartar and 
soda) and salt, and sift three times. 
Then work in shortening as for pie 
crust. Use sweet milk for wetting, 
and make dough somewhat - stiffer 
than for baking powder biscuit, but 
not so stiff as pie crust. Add _ the 
beaten egg with the milk. Rol] toa 
little less than quarter inch in thick- 
ness, cut in rounds the size of a sau- 
cer, place a spoonful of dried apple 
sauce on one-half of round, moisten 
edges of crust and fold in turnover 
shape, pressing edges to insure their 
sticking together. (Do not make a 
vent, as in pies.) Fry in deep, hot fat 
until crust is thoroughly cooked. 

The sauce used in these fried pies 
is made as follows: Soak two or 
three cups of dried apple overnight 
in a small quantity of cold water. In 
the morning cook until soft, and if 
too juicy, cook down a little more. 
Sweeten and spice to taste (cinnamon 
is good), and salt a little. Use warm 
in pies.—|Mrs V. F. R. 


Date Shingles 

Cream quarter cup butter with one 
cup sugar, add a beaten egg, a level 
teaspoon each of cinnamon and nut- 
meg, quarter teaspoon each of salt 
and@ ginger, and a cup of sour cream, 
into which has been beaten a level 
teaspoon soda. Add a cup of chopped 
dates and equal parts of graham 
and white flour for a firm dough. Roll 
thin, sprinkle with sugar, cut in 
strips about two inches wide and four 
inches long, and bake in a moderate 
oven until brown. 


Steamed Date Pudding 

One cup sour cream, half cup each 
sugar and molasses, quarter teaspoon 
salt, one level teaspoon soda, one 
pound dates cut small, and equal parts 
graham and white flour for a thick 
batter—about 2% cups. Mix together 
the sour cream, molasses and soda, 
add the sugar, salt and chopped 
dates, and lastly the flour. Beat well, 
put in a buttered two-quart pan, set 
in a steamer over boiling water an 
steam two hours. Serve hot with hot 
lemon sauce. 











riceless possession. 
P P 


New Victor Records d 





usic that ts : 
more than a memory 


The Vittrola makes the opera and the 
concert more than a fleeting pleasure. 
brings them right into your own home, 
there to be enjoyed as your permanent, 


You can have encores without number. 
You can hear the interpretations by the very 
same artists who won your admiration at 
the opera or concert-—for the world’s great- 
est artists make records for the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. 
everywhere, and they will gladly play any music you wish to hear 
and demonstrate the Victrola. 
are invaluable to vocal students—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 

tifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manu- 

facture, and their use. one with the other, is absolutely essential to 
a perfect reproduction. 


——————————— 


as See: 


It 


There are Victor dealers 


Saenger Voice Culture Records 





ated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victrola¢ 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trademark of the 











Victor Talking Machine Company d 





Products of this Company only. 


ting the 






























“A hatchet is a lot 
of tools rolled into 
A man could build a house’ 


one. 
with a hatchet if he had to.’’ 


See Page 733 of “Your Bargain 


Book.” Here you will find a 
hatchet for every purpose at 
prices beginning at 95c fora first 
class tool. Other tools of every 
kind are also shown at equally 
attractive figures. 

**Your Bargain Book’’ is FREE. 
Send for it today. . 


407 Stores Bullding New York City Inc 








FAMOUS HOTEL BLEND 


C 


DIFFERENT FROM ORDINARY COFFEES 
In 5-lbs. Lots or Over 
From Wholesaler Direct 7 
Bean or Ground Ib. 
We're accepting orders from families direct for this 
remarkable blend. used by leading N. Y. Hotels 





d or Money Back 
6 Lbs. Del. Free 300 Miles. 10 Lbs. Del. Free 500 Miles 
Fer cheaper COFFEES send for Pricelist 
GILLIES COFFEE CO. 233-239 Washington St., New York 
Established 79 Years 














CAULIFLOWER and 


CABBAGE Ctttay riants 


ABOUT FOUR MILLION OF THEM 
kinds and prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, CHESTER, N. J. 





THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR 
STOCKMEN AND FARMERS 


Written by men of experience in a style that 


is clear and to the point—sound—suappy and 
full of meat. 
JUDGING FARM ANIMALS 

By B. S. Plumb. Written by the leading 


authority on the subject. 


SOUTHERN PORK PRODUCTION 
By P. V. Ewing. While especially written for 
southern conditions, it is a valuable guide for 
all growers of swine where profits are the first 
sonsidergtion..... - coccse Net, $1.60 
FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE STOCK 
By Wlicox & Smith. The most comprehensive 


Profusely illustrated 
Net, $2.50 


and finest illustrated work on Animal Wus- 
bandry published It is new, authoritative. ex 
haustive, practical, and adapted to all sections 
Indispensable to every breeder and stock fancier 
768 pages. Colored illustrations, etc.. Net, $4.50 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM 

ANIMALS 

B W. Burkett. This book discusses the 


y U. 
fundamental and first principles of feeding the 
animals of the farm Net, $1.60 
MANAGEMENT AND FEEDING OF SHEEP 
By Thomas Shaw. The most complete work on 


sheep for American farmers; breeds, breeding, 
management and diseases .....+-+++-+2 vet 2. 
SWINE IN AMERICA 

By F. D. Coburn. Every phase of hog raising 


is considered from a practical standpoint. The 
book is worth much to anyone interested in rais- 
ing bogs, whether on a large or small scale 
Net, $2.60 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on live stock raising. Send for 
our catalog containing a list of the best books on 
all branches of farming and allied subjects. 
OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 


posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
belp you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











———— . 





Pin THIS ‘Paricew “agricuttortse Kéverteers 
rrevarrye it Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 
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Home and Family 
Good health and suggestions for the housekeeper 








My Lesson 


BY INEZ M. POLDER 


I shot a hairpin into the air, 

It fell to earth I knew not where; 
For so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight 


I breathed a swear-word into the air, 
It fell on ears, but I did not care, 
For | was cross as cross could be, 

I'd lost my hairpin, don't you see? 


Long. long afterwards, under the rug 

I found that hairpin, safe and snug 

And the swear-word I heard, in 
quite bad, 

Fall from the lips of my little lad 





Hot Weather Rules 


DR ELEANOB MELLEN 


OW is your thermotaxic mech- 
H anism? Perhaps you did not 
know that you had one. Nev- 
working 


ertheless you have, and it is 


right along during these hot days 
without the slightest attention from 
you and yet doing a very good job. 
Did you ever stop to wonder how 
men can live in the polar snows and 
likewise among the palms of the trop- 
ics’ How can any of us be comfort- 


when in twelve 
ures rang- 
more be 


able (or fairly so!) 
months we live in te 
ing from twenty degrees o1 


mperat 


low zero to more than a hundred 
above’ It is our thermotaxic mech- 
anism that makes all these things 


possible. 


Since it is a fairly complicated ar- 
rangement and is already so satis- 
factory in its performances, perhap 


we reed not seek to understand it: in 


fact, we may go through life quite 
ignorant of its existence, and be just 
as well off We shall be more com 


fortable, however, if we turn to and 


give it a helping hand during the next 
ninety day: 

For instance how tboarnr eating? 
‘ood plays an import part in 
making us hot or keeping us cool in 
the midst of hevw' Both th tmount 
and the type of food important. It 
is granted that people who ure doing 
heavy manual kibor need more food 
than those whose muinner of living 
Rives them Tittle exercise *nobody 
n is as much fod or as heurty food, 
so-called, in the heat of umimer a 
ut other season Therefore, let the 
first hot weather rul be, eat le 
food, and the cond, eat different 
food 

Hiot meat fats, fried foods and 
rich foods should be given a \ ition, 
ind the dietar be made up mainly 
of green vegetable poultry 1 Ce. 
r l eLes, inal milk dist Hot 
b i if you like h ! in 
otherwise cold meal vet ni Th 
old bugaboo about ‘tl di of 
dig ing hot bread mad biscuit ha 
been exposed a fooli un entirely 
contrary to fuct 

Cool drinks «are of considerable 
help in hot weather Cold tea ed 
colts lemonad root b fruit 
drink of many kind t l , 
lower temperature and te ” per- 
sonal comfort, It i L ver rood rule 
for the housewife to keep a bi pitch- 
er or pail of some kind of cooling 
drink in the ice chest In compari 
son with the comfort rained, the 
work of preparation, which can al 


wiuys be done in the early morning 
before it gets hot, is very littl 

So much for the inside of the body 
Now for the outside: In the first 
plice, baths Then bathe. Then, just 
for full measure, bathe some more. 
There is nothing that will give more 
omfort on a hot, muggy, unbenrable 
day, than just a simple ordinary 
bath You do not need to ro in 
swimming, to have a porcelain bath- 
tub or a shower-bath All these 
thin tre very nice, but just a basin 
that will hold water and a cloth that 
will convey the water to your body 


is oll that is absolutely necessary 
If you have a wooden buth-t 
mometer, you may nd it Nusir 
v | convincin to test h - 
l oO t basin of r 
you } od l i 
i with it Phet \ “| 
re On a very | night 
cool ponging just } for: fotr 
bed will often make l ] 
en between comfor le sl 
restl tossing. It is espe it yor! 
ing to run a cloth or onze we 
cold water up and dov 
‘ ? nd again 
lriends who ha li 1 in Ind 
have told me of rising th 
hot richt taking a cold b 
dipoing the night clothe i u“ 
and pp ting them on Ww thu beir 
cooled by the rapid evaporation In 
thi limate we are rarely hot enough 
for that, but I tried it once during 
terrific hot wave in New York city 
and it cert: ainly worked well. T hav 
mon timese pricen in the middle of a 


a& manner 


hot night and taken a cool bath, in 


order to sleep better. 
As to clothes, wear as little as you 
can and change those often. White 


cool, but actually is 
idea of living in white 
weather living. One 
think of it as an 
It is quite 


not only looks 
customed to the 
of comfort to hot 
clothes in Summer 
expensive and foolish idea. 


the contrary, but most people have 
to be dragooned into the wearing of 
white by the force of some circum- 
Stance. Once having formed the 
habit, they rarely give it up. 

Two simple little tricks add a deal 


of comfort to hot weather livin.g One 
is to cool the entire body by bathing 
the wrists und the back of the neck 
in cold water. If a faucet is at hand, 


let the cold water run directly upon 
the wrists for a few minutes. The 
other, is to give special care to the 


feet. In the latter part of the day, 
to change the shoes and stockings 
will greatly relieve weary and aching 
feet. Unless you have tried it, you 
can have no idea how much comfort 
such a simple thing will give. At 


night, if 
entire bath, 
er legs in cool 
nervousness and 

Finally: Cultivate a 
expressly for hot weather 
will have it ready for use 
of the time.) Keep serene, 
not talk about the weather. 


you do not wish to take an 
bathing the feet and low- 
water will take away 
promote sleep. 
state of mind 
(Then you 
the rest 
and do 
Those 


people who arealwayssighing, ‘Oh, how 
hot it is!’’ actually suffer much more 
than those who go quietly along, tak- 


ing the weather with a certain adap- 
tation to its vagaries, rejoicing in the 
rolling thunder, glad of the heat for 


the corn, loving the sunshine for the 
healing in its rays, not only make 


comfortable, but 
and see. 


friends more 
themselves Try it 


their 
are so 


The Bumblebee’ s Toilet 


A REVERIE BY MAGDALENE MERRITT 


One June morning, early, when all 
the birds were indeed “singing as if 
never they would cease:” all earth 


every single living 
even, seeming to 


fresh and beautiful, 
and inanimate thing, 
breathe peace and happiness, I had 
stopped «a moment in the garden to 
weet pea vine that, so eager to 
grow and just “be” one more item in 
the great orchestra of life, had missed 


the ipport placed for it 

d | twined the delicate tendrels 
about the wire, a big, polly, buzzing 
bumbleb irose from the blossoms 
and hited on the front of my white 
ble ‘ I was glad I had donned a 
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fresh one that morning, for I am cer- 
tain the fastidious fellow would never 
have selected so novel a place for his 
morning toilet, had there been the 
least hint of grime about my apparel. 
I kept perfectly still, to see what he 
would do, which was to first proceed 
to wash his face. The pea vines were 
dripping with dew, and I could not help 
but envy the charming chap, for what 
human would not consider a dip in 
the night-cooled dew, a novel and 
rather exciting experience? And here 
was a humble bumblebee, enjoying 
with the utmost sang froid that which 
is denied mortals! Upewent both front 
feet, or rather hands, I am sure he 
calls them, und a vigorous scrubbing 
on each downy cheek was the result. 
When this was finished to his very evi- 
dent satisfaction, he dropped his 
hands to their natural position, and 
quickly raised his super-arms, I ex- 
pect he calls them—at any rate, the 
two next in the rear of his hands— 
and commenced to scrub his ears, or 
comb his hair, I am not sure which; 
the movement was precisely the same 
a cat makes when she washes her 
ears, with this difference: the cat uses 
one puw at a time, but the bumblebee, 
having been endowed by nature with 
several more legs than the cat, where- 
with to balance himself during his 
ablutions, passed over the matter 
with ease and dispatch, by using both 
arms at one and the same time. 
When his toilet seemed complete, 
he ran out his long, brown tongue for 
all of half an inch. Just why he did 
that must remain a mystery, but it 
had all the appearance ofa self-satis- 
fied gup. And then the feared result 
happened: I made an inadvertant 


movement, and instantly he took 
fright and with a merry buzz flew 


away. 
Does our 
cling to us for 


childhood’s imagination 


age? It seemed to me 


the soft, musical sound was justea 
friendly “Good-bye,” or even “Thank 
you kindly, for your consideration of 


me!” although I knew it was but the 
whirr of his swiftly beating wings. 





No More “Yeowomen” 


Rear Admiral Blue has given an or- 
der that in the future the term “yeo- 
woman” and that of “Yeomanette” 
shall not be used in the navy. The 
women clerks will hereafter be classed 


as “Yeoman (F)”, the “F” signifying 
Sex. Quite a bit of criticism has 
arisen from this order, as it seemed 
as if “yeomanette” and “yeowoman” 
upplied very nicely. The women who 
responded so nobly have done a fine 
work for the government, and inas- 


much as_ the 
heretofore 


designations 
unofficial, the 


popular 
used are 


“Yeoman (I°)" only will be used by 
the Bureau of Navigation and in its 
lists.—[ Walter K. Putney 

Lovers do not love each other, but 


their own ide: 


Ils of each other. 
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A Busy Bee Lace 


Apron or pillow slip laces are always in de- 
mand Typical of the busy fingers which will 


make it is this dainty busy be » pattern in 
filet crochet, suitable for these or any pur- 
poses for which 2 three-inch lace is appro- 


priate. 

Ch (chain) 48, d e (double crochet) in 9th 
st (stitch) from hook, ch 2, miss 2, de in 
next, making an o m ‘(open mesh), 11 o m, 

. » ® 
dc in each of next 3 st, making an s m 
(solid mesh), ch 3, turn (all top ends of rows 
the same). e2d row—S m, 13 o m, ch 11, turn 
3d row—D ec in 9th from hook, ch 2, dc in 











de, 3 om, 1s m, 90m, les m. 4th row 

lsm, 8 om, 3s m (10 dc), 4 o m, ch 5, 
turr ith row—D ec in next to last d e, 
3 m, 3s m, 8 o m, 1l*s m Sth row 

1 m, 50m, 1s m, 20 m, 3 5s m, 40 m, 
ch 5, d c’in same d : last dec, ch 5 
turn, d c-in 3d ch of ch 5, turn ith 
row- De in ame 3d ch of 5 ch, 2 o m, 
1 m, ch thread over, hook in same d 

’ t de, draw throwsh thre: again 
dra through, thread ver draw 
thr then tra 7 loops on hook, 
for knot st a the o m, dc in 
ne l « »>m 2s m { c). 2 0 m, knot 
t i la f m *2. d e¢ in same 
de, 20m 1s3r 20m. 18m 8th row 

lsr 30m, eh 2 knot st in last d ec of 
sm, d ¢ in next dc, 2 o m, ch 2, knot st 
in same dc as last dc, dec in next d ec, 1 
om, 1s m. 2 o m, knot st in next d ec, 
ch 2, d ¢ in same dc, 5 o m, ch 11, turn. 
oth row—D ¢ in 9th from hook, ch 2, d ¢ 








same dc, 40m, 1s m 
50m, 1s m, 
ch 5, turn. 
2s m, 10m, 
s m, dc in 


ch 2, d ¢ in same, 2 o m, 


as last d e¢, 
ch 5, 


tt ee Oh NO NS 


leaving k 
through 4 loo 
last d ¢ of 2d row, 
in corner o m, ch 
between 5th and 
gr in corner o m, 
9th rows, ch 1, gr, 
ch 1, tr in next o m, 
corner, 
19th row, 





for Busy Fingers 


4s m (13 dc), 
in next dc, ch 2, « 
10th row—l1 s m, 

lowm, 7s m (22 dc), 50m, 
llth row—6 o m, 4 s m, 1 o m, 
ch 2, knot st in last dc of 
next de, 40m, 1s m. 12th 
3 0 m, knot st in next d ce, 
knot st, 1 o m, 

ch 2, knot st in same dc 
miss 2 de, dc in next, 5 o m, 
13th row—3 o m, 1 s m, knot 
ch 2, de in knot st, 2 o m, 
2, knot st in knot st, 

m 1sm, 20m, 1s m Mth row— 
m, 5 om, 1sm, 20m, 3s m, 6 om, 
urn. 15th row—Sl over 2 o-m, ch 5, dec in 
deg3 om, 3s m 8 om, 1s m. 
row—1l1s m, 8 o m, 3s m, 40m, ch 5 


in dc, 4 o m, 


lom,2s m, 
1 o m, knot st ic 


in 


row—l1 s m, 


1s m, 2 0 m, 


turn. 
st in knot st, 


s m, 2 0 m, ch 


v2 


[ox 
ew & 


n. l7th row--5 o m, 1s m, 9 o m, 
; m 18th row—l s m, 13 o m Repeat 
rom Ist row. 

The edge: Ch 3, 3 tr (thread over twice), 


nst loop of each on hook, draw 
together, * ch 1, tr in 
ch 1, gr (xzroup) of 4 tr 
7. gr in same o m, ch 1, tr 
6th rows, ch 1, gr, 7 ch. 
ch 1 tr between 8th and 
7 ch, gr in corner o m, 
ch 1, gr, 7 ch, gr in 
revevse directions with only 1 oft in 
repeat from * 2d row—2 s 








¢ 9 


(single crochet) under each 2 ch, 6 s c, picot 
of 4ch,6 sc 


under each 7 ch.—f[Sara Leizh. 


The Auto Lunch 


BY HILDA RICIIMOND 


Whenever we start out for a trip 
more than 10 or 15 miies in the ay. 
tomobile, we always take a lun h 
along, for several reasons. We biay 
be held up by a storm, an a ident 
bad roads or other emergency, andj 
the children of the party are sure to 
be hungry just at that moment, Then, 
too, in our haste to get home bejora 
a storm or for other cause, there m ay 
be no time to stop in a town for a 


meal, and the little lunch will tide ys 
over nicely until we can get some. 
thing more substantial. 


If we know of the trip in advanea 
sandwiches are always the miinstay 
of the lunch. We have a six-quart 
lard pail, and into, this’ the sang. 
wiches nicely wri ipped in waxed paper 
are pacted. It is possibie to eat 
them when the machine is going at 
a good rate of speed, without a pit 
of trouble or even removing the 
gloves. Apples, bananas, cookies, 
biscuits and other easily secured ar- 
ticles of food are also used. If the 
trip is a hurry-up one, bres and 
butter and cheese always sSuatisty, 
thermos bottle of very cold milk wil] 
always be welcomed by the children, 
and many adults are learning to en. 
joy cold milk much better thin the 
things to be bought at soda foun. 
tains. 

Another thing we have discovered 
is thut it pays to take along the 
sweets from home, particularly if the 
stops are to be made in large cities, 
Homemade fudge, stuffed dates, large 
prunes, well washed and dried, clus- 
ter raisins, old-fashioned stick-candy, 


and bits of taffy well Wrapped in 
waxed paper are all welcome on a 
long trip. However, we do not hind 
out candy until the = substantials 
have been eaten, as candy eaten all 
along the way spoils the appetite 


If nothing else is available a bor 
of sweet biscuits from the grocery 
will keep the children from teusing, 
and in time of emergency will not be 
despised by the grown people. It is 
not always possible to time one's stops 
near a good, clean restaurant, so the 
good old lard pail with its tight cover 
and its interior fitted out with deli- 
cious homemade sandwiches is always 
a part of the auto luggage on every 
trip we make. 


The Letters of an Optimist 


BY 8S. BARNSDALE MORGAN 
I 


Dear Mable: 

You will be surprised to learn that I have 
bought a farm today. It’s a nice, easy life. 
A fellow hasnt much to do and has heaps of 
time to do it in. I had a thousand dollars, 
and after paying six hundred down I have 
four left. ‘That will be ample to buy the 
stock. Love. 

GEORGE. 
IT 
Dearest: e 

In answer to yours. It is a fine place, 
near a railroad, but 20 miles from a depot 
You a-k me why the man sold it. He told 
me he was retiring. He seemed a nice sort 
of fellow. Smiled all the time he w ng 
me the place. I forgot to tell you there were 
a lot of stones on the place Howe you 
and I ean rake them off some aftern when 
we have nothing clse to do. Love 

GEORGE 





IIt 
Sweetheart: 

About those stones. I found they were 
really tops of huge rocks, as tall as those you 
see on the coast. F am going to some 
dynamite. I find I cannot buy many cows 
with four hundred dollars. A — man ovifered 
me six, but as one died while I was talking 
to him I thought something must be wrong 
with them all. I think we will keep chickens 
instead of cows. Love. 

GEORGE. 
IV 


Darling 

Yes, I will 
intend to use it soon. 
got the chickens, and, strange to say, they 
all died. I was so careful with them, I put 
them out in the old barn all by themselves, 5 
that the cats wouldn't get at them. I shall 
write to the man who sold them to me; they 
can’t have been good ones. Love. 

GEORGE. 
Vv 


be careful with dynamite I 
I want to te!l you I 


Ownest: 

It wouldn’t be fair to do as you say, sell 
chickens that have died. Again, they were 
only tiny things about three days old The 
man answered and told me that I should have 
nursed them, and wants me to send him the 
money for more. I haven't done so, for we 
are not going to run a nursery for chickens 
I was thinking that we should buy some seed- 











tape, and plant a few dozen acres to radishes 
like those mother usel to grow in the back 
yard. I haven’t used the dynamite yet 
but I shall tomorrow. Love. 
. GE EOPG E 
VI 

Dear Mabel: . 

I am sorry to give you the bad ne I 
dynamite exploded while I was in the re 
and blew everything to pieces. ha ith- 
eulty in finding the farm when I return 
Could you send me fifty dollars to « backs 
home? I cannot see anything in farm I 
must have been misled. Billy wr _m 
offering me a job selling peanuts. It w be 
a steady job, anyway, with no risks Heaps 
of love. 


GEORGE 





All’s for the best; then fling away 
terrors; 

Meet all your fears and your foes in 
the van; 

And in the midst of your dangers 0 
errors, , 

Trust like a child, while you strive 


like a man. 
(M. F. Tupper. 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 








The Rat 


BY CHARLES IL. JUNKIN 
unts my barn, my shacks and bins, 


Who ha 

W 0 never stops when he begins 

His reckless course of fearful sins? 
The rat, the dreadful rat! 

Who plots and plans, with wicked joy, 

Yo spoil, and ruin, and destroy, 


And every savage scheme employ? 
. The rat, the devilish rat! 


Who steals my corn, and oats, and wheat, 
Who takes just all he cares to eat, 

And scatters it beneath his feet? 

The rat, the thieving rat! 





Who gnaws and chews my sacks and bags, 
With cussedness that never lags, | 
And rips them into useless rags? 

The rat, the wasteful rat! 


Who pounces on the baby chick, 

And slaughters him with bloody trick, 

Until my head and heart are sick? 
The rat, the cruel rat! 


Who breeds ten children every week, 

Or maybe more, the wretch, the freak, 

And every one a treacherous sneak? 
The rat, the countless rat! 


A Learue of Nations there should be, 
to hunt, to catch, right speedily, 
Tp hang upon the gallows-tree 
The rat, the outlaw rat! 


Why the Golden Stars Twinkle 
BY M. HARDING 

Twas @ warm summer's evening, 
the stars were glittering in the sky 
like diamonds and the moon threw 
a silver path right across the center 
of the earth, so it seemed. 

Little Dotty was chattering with 
Fairy Queen, the fairy of the flowers, 
who comes every night to see that 
the flowers are all asleep, and while 
walking through Dotty’s garden one 
evening, met Dotty, and they became 
great friends. 

The two were sitting on the gar- 


den wall, gazing at the stars and talk- 
ing about different things, when 
Dotty grabbed hold of the’ Fairy 


Queen's arm and asked: 

“Oh, Fairy, there is a question that 
I have just thought of, that I al- 
ways meant to ask you, and that is, 
why do the stars always wink?” 

“No, dear, they do not wink,” an- 
swered Fairy Queen. 

‘Oh, yes, they do;~ they 
wink at me.” 

“No, dear, they do not, I tell you,” 
insisted the Fairy Queen. 

“Well, now you just watch them,” 
spoke up Dotty, “‘see—see—see—how 
they wink at me?” and she grew 
full of excitement. 

“T see now what you mean,” in- 
terrupted Fairy Queen. “You just 
come with me and I'll show you why 
they twinkle, as you think.” 

And so Fairy Queen waved her 
W: and her private Balloon came 
floating down for her, and the two 
ascended up into the clouds and on 
the way up Fairy Queen started to 


always 





exp in. 

Don't you see, dear, it’s not the 
flurs that twinkle; it’s the clouds 
pussing over the stars, in front of 
them, be hind them, beside them, and 


so forth. 
“Oh, it can’t be!’ insisted Dotty. 
And so when they had gone a good 


” 


way up into the clouds, Fairy Queen 
stepped out of her balloon, took Dot- 
ty in her arms and quickly jumped 
into a cloud, which tock them up to 
Star Land, There, to Dotty’s sur- 
prise, were all the stars—not a twin- 
kle in them—just a big lump of about 


a billion gold specks all staring her 
in the face, but not a move from any 
em. 
Now,” said Fairy Queen, ‘‘watch 
twinkle when we fly by 
em in this cloud.” So they started 
off, and sure enough, every star glit- 
tered and twinkled, so that poor 
Dotty was nearly blinded. The Fairy 
Queen laughed at Dotty’s amazement. 








a Pao = 


Troubles of Youth 
“You're not going out already, are 
you, Willie?” 
“Yes. We're going to have com- 











Pany this afternoon, and mother 


wants to give me a bath before din- 
ner,”’ 


“Now, my dear,” she asked, ‘“‘do 
you believe me? You see, it’s not the 
stars that twinkle, it’s the clouds pass- 
ing in front of them that gives one 
the impression that the stars are 
twinkling. Between each cloud is a 
little space, and every second that 
space occurs, and so makes the ap- 
pearance of a twinkle to us on the 
earth.”’ 

‘Now I see,” laughed Dotty, “it’s 
just like when you ride in a _ fast 
train, you think the scenery is mov- 
ing when it’s the train.” 

“Exacily,”” nodded Fairy Queen. 
“Now I shall get my balloon, and 
journey back to your home. I know 
you will sleep well after your little 
trip, and T hope you enjoyed it.” 

And the two floated back again— 
to the great earth below. 














An Active Dog 

Young Fisherman—Now, 

gettin’ bites as fast as my dog, fishin’ 
here wouldn’t be so tiresome. 


if I was 





Letters from the Children 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father takes the American Agriculturist 
and I like to read the letters from the boys 
and girls, I think they are fine. am 11 
years old. I go to school every day. We 
have 11 hens and I enjoy feeding them in the 
morning. We have three little kittens. My 
big sister draws the milk to Andover; some- 
times I go with her. I enjoy getting the cows 
in the summer, and picking flowers while I 
am after the cows. We have 12 little chick- 
ens. I like to get earth worms for them. 
We have an auto. I like to go to town in 
it.—[Lottie Slocum, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I like to read the letters in the Agricul- 
turist. I am 12 years old and am the only 
child. I am sorry that I do not have any 
brothers or sisters as playmates. We live on 
a farm of 50 acres and have three horses and 
six cows. I milk two cows every day, while 
my father milks four. I also do lots of house- 
work for my mother. I do some sewing for 
her and help her in making bread and pies. 
I like your crocheting and tatting designs. I 
have passed the eighth grade examination and 
will enter high school in the fall. We have 
three cats and one pedigreed Scotch. Gollie dog; 
his name is Picador’s Pride; he is full of 
tricks. This is the first time I have written. 
{Mildred Scheirer, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My father has taken the American Agricul- 
turist for a number of years. I always get 
mother to read the stories to me. I am seven 
years old. I have gone to school one term 
and am in the second grade. I hope you will 
print this letter.—[Clifford Isner, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been reading the letters of other 
boys and girls. I have two cats and a little 
kitten. The cats’ names are Grey and Blackie, 
The little kitten’s name is Lucy Grey. I have 
a dog. I go to school every day. 
brother and sister. I am 10 years old and 
am in the fourth grade. I like to go to 
school.—|Mildred E. Keim, Maryland, 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I enjoy reading the children’s letters in the 
Amer‘ean Agriculturist. I am 10 years old. 
I have two sisters and four broth- 
ers. They are all older than I am, 
except one little brother, who is _ five 
years old. I have a little pet bird. I 
live on a farm. I go to school every day. I 
hope this letter will be printed with the rest. 
[Ella Bell, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I wish more boys would write letters to the 
young fo'ks’ devartment. I am a boy 11 
years old and like to have good times with 
t'e toy:. I e~ a real American boy and 
like a’l kinds of outdoor sports. IT am looking 
forward to a month’s camping trip this sum- 
mer. Leet weck I spent the week end at a 
cam) with a crowd of boys. We had a great 
time. I love to fish and go on hikes. I will 
be glad when school is closed for the summer, 
I used to live in Connecticut. I am a pretty 
sood height for my age and weigh 90 pounds. 
[Curtis Wayne Moquin, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 


I have been reading the letters in the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and I enjoy them. I live 
on a farm three miles north of Lancaster. 
We have many pet animals. We have two 
dogs. I have two sisters and two brothers. I 
go to Sunday school. I am 10 years old and 
am in the sixth grade. I have many school- 
mates and we have good times together. This 
is my first letter and I hope it will be 
printed.— [Olive Schmitt, New York. 


Evil is wrought by want of thought, 
as well as want of heart. 


I have a. 














with or without oven. 


hot water for all purposes. 


Principal Offices: New York 








Cook in Comfort 


More than 3,000,000 women use New Perfection Oil 
Cook Stoves. They escape the heat, 
of coal and wood fires. Why don’t you? 


There’s a size for every kitchen—1, 2, 3 or 4 burners— 
The Long Blue C himney Burner 
converts kerosene oil into odorless and smokeless ,heat 
‘ — instantly regulated — for simmering or fast boiling. 
Flame stays where set—no fire tending. 


The New Perfection Water Heater quickly provides ample 


For best results use SoCOny Kerosene. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


Boston 
Also PURITAN Cook Stoves—the best Short chimney stove 


NEW PERFECTION 


dirt and drudgery 


At All Dealers. 


meng 


Albany Buffalo 
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“Toys don’t mean much 
to us ‘grown ups’, but think 
back to the time when you served tea 
at a dolls’ party; or think back to the 
time when you used to be president, 
division superintendent, engineer and 
conductor of the B. O. Y. Railroad.’ 


See Pages 519 to 524 of “Your Bargain 
k.” Here iseverything to make your 
children happy—-big dolls, little dolls, 
topsand teddy bears. Thereisa 10-inch 
Baby Doll at 58 cents and a Pony Ex- 
press at 10 cents and a host of other 
playthings at equally attractive prices. 
“Your Bargain Book” is FREE. Send 
for your copy today, 


408 Stores Building New York City Inc 

















Simply send your size and these 
wonderful Dress Shoes wate 
come to your home at W 
be proud of them. Bui it so) hd "fall 
Genuine oak leather 

les. Note the splendid extra 
a leather’ Ee their b jose. 
ed comfort! is ours-these 
must deli ht you or no sale. 


Pay only $3.79 
on arrival 





Guarantee: 









Only $3.79 

'ON ARRIVAL 
POSTAGE FREE 
Black Dress Shoe 


~~~ 








Heal Itching Skins 
With Cuticura 


All druggiete: Soap 3, Ointment 54250, Taleum 3 
Sample each free of *‘Caticura, Dept. F, Boston.’ 














gare fave pr rofits. Buy Direct 
‘actory Headquarters. 


ssa 
Boston Mall Order House, Dent. TAA-18, Boston, Mass. 
Send shoes on approva!. My money back ff 1 want it. trisk nothing 


Name.... 
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Rider Agents Wanted 





Everywhere tor 
hibit the new Sanger moter. 
bike” compietely equipped 
with electric light and horn, 
carrier, stand, tool tank, coast- 
er-brake, mud guards and anti- 
skidtires. Choice of 44 other 
styles, colors and sizes in the 
“Ranger” line of bicycles 

EASY PAYMENTS if desired 
at a small onvenes over our 
et wholesale cash prices. 

DELIVERED FREE on ap- 

TiRk opdne DaYs 





TRIAL. 

mps, Wheels, Sun- 

dries, and_parts—at 

balf usual prices. NO ‘ \ 
apy! but tell us exactly what you need. 

Do not buy FREE cates get our prices, terms 
end the big F ‘ 
EA D CYCLE COMPANY 

Dept. P 76 Chicago 





You're the 
Judge and Jury 


—and the prosecuting attor- 
ney—when you buy adver- 
tized goods. 

For an advertiser virtual- 
ly puts himself, his reputa- 
tion and his goods on trial, 
at the bar of public opinion. 

He simply presents his 
evidence 

You try the case as the 
prosecutor, examining the 
evidence. Then you weigh 
the evidence, like a judge. 

Finally, like the jury, you 
render the verdict of wheth- 
er you are going to buy his 
product or not. 

You see, when you buy 
advertised goods, you have it 
all vour own way. 

Beeanse the advertiser has 
to tell vou everything about 
his preduct. 

Of whet. and how, it is 
made, its features and points 


of ex 

And vou knowing all 
these things before you make 
the purchas:—can decide 
the case on its merits. 

When von buv advertised 
goods, you are buying in a 
market place flooded with 
the full light of day. which 
the advertiser knews w:'! 


Tanee 


mercilessly reveal any im- 
perfection or inaccurate 
statement. 


Are you for the light? 














CATTLE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


119 Fresh cows, Try a load of these if you want milk. 

150 ¢ + ht to , Good 

i the 

749 R steved ¢ 

1) Registered bulls, with a lot 

60 He fers They are extra high grades. 
alve thia spring 


Gerdend Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, N.Y 


and next 
ever saw 


this rt rl 
best dairy tv) u 
fresh and due to calve soon 
breeding 
Mostly dne 


we, 
of good 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
. Homestead a arb 1 § » by the great sire 
Homestead Superb ith 2 ‘A It ©. daughters, and 
his dam Ma ta 664.7 ’ milk ’ 1.02 1 
tutter 7 daya: LTT. ths 126 Ibs 
) days Sire’s dam 

2? Ibs, milk and 2 

fiw milk and 88.2 
umph Canary: she 
A. R. O. daughter 
with yr. -old reco ; 
Ibe. milk and 2 18 Ibs butter in 7 « N xt dain, 
i aladin Canary 3.4 Tbe, milk 14 Ibs med 
in 7 days. This calf is poe fourth white. a b 

ful individual. Pri $7 d, transferred ond 
crated. BRADLEY FULLER. Utica, %. Y¥. 


Holstein Bull 


S150 Ready for Use 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. one of the 
year record sons of King of the Pontiac s 
22-Ib 4 yr old that produced over 80 Ibs milk 
This young bull is a nice atraight individ 
in color His dam, sire’a dam and his 


age over 30 Ibs each 
& SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 


Jessie 





ial. light 
vieter aver 


&. H. KNAPP 








STEINS 


a Hatein he ay aatses Ga % 
tin | of 

apringer qrade 
40 L and 2 year 
eifers ‘5 of 

15 register 
resh sp 
alte 
wide up to 47 ibs, 
days 


TULLY, WN. Y. 


of butter in 7 


| sou C. REAGAN, - 











James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't. 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 





| HOLSTEINS at “AU CTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the = 
First Tuesday and Wedaesday of = 
every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
1919 Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein- 
Friesian Capital of America. 
i Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 0. | 


a “ HAH He ee enananeneny 


250 ae and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle if 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing. write for prices 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO.,, N. Y. 








Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five yearling daughters of A. R o cowa from a 31 
Ib re bred to a maternal bro r of the wor a's 8 
record junior 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke a7 Te “nm 
A. KR. O we bred to above mentioned sires. Pri 
$200 to $5 per head $1000 takes the bunch 
rROoYC E a "TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE, NY. 


; ° BULLS READY 
For Sale Holsteins 2 But SERVICE 
10 registered fomales, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year 
old. 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
heifers = months old Prices right Also have 4 car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers 

4. R. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS 

i. F. Bal! born Dec. Zist, 1918. Sire Colantha Sir Aaggte nee 
No. 162672 17 A. BR. O. daughters, 2 above 90 the Dam 
Hope's Colantha Pontiac No, 313624. A 19 tb. 3 yr. old & self, ght 
fa color, fine individual. Price $50 If taken soon 


A.W. BROWN & SONS West Winfield, New York 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
SM B.C. ORPHANAGE HOME 


M 
Titus Hottel, Mor Center Valley, Pennsylvania 





50 OTSEGO iy ~ayy Cows FOR SALE These grade 
Holsteins are due to calve in the next three months 
They are good size yal Gre dai ry type. If you are 
in the market for carload write for 
prices EVAN DAVIS.” ik, “West Winfield, N. Y. 





HOLSTE IN | BU L L 


aire ‘ad A nr a = 


6. &. v. ANDREWS, 


CALVES 


three-generation 


Lagrangeville, N. Y. 








$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917 
Bire a %6.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-Ib. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred A. Blower, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y¥ 


and Tidy 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 








ccc neenenaneceaunannentetgy 


Regis tered 
_Holstein Bulls 
For $125.00 Each 





They are from 1 to 4 months of age, 
light in color and good individuals. : 
Some of them are sired by a grandson of 2 
King Segis, the dam of their sire having : 
made 31 and 34-!b. 7-day records and a 
1300-lb. yearly record, Others are sired 
by a grandson of Ormsby Jane Segis 
Aaggie, the only cow to have made three 
4o-lb. records. : 

The dams of these calves have A. R. 
O. records and trace to either King Segis 

= or King of ihe Pontiacs. 3 

Write us about these bulls. Our herd 3 

is uuder Government supervision. 


Winterthur Farms, 
Winterthur, Del. 











‘H shiteine, The 
Best Dual 
Purpose Breed 


The Michigan, Iowa, and 
Nebraska State Experiment 
§ tions report that in their competitive tests the 
Holsteing made @ larger gain per steer at a less 
cost per pound of either roughage or grain than 
any of the other breeds. voluminous and 
profitable milk producers sand as valuable beef 
animals when their milking $ are over, pure- 
are 1 He piste sing are firmly established ag the 
| eading dual purpose cows. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for klets-they contain much 
information, 


ASSOCIATION 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


/ 
/ 
ea 


our bor 
valuable 


HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN 
OF AMERICA, Box 115, 








enennnsnsies 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel 116 or 1476-M 




















FARMS HOLSTBINS 

High grade Holstein heifer calves 
$20 to $25: express paid in lots 
of 5. With 10 heifer calves a 
well-bred registered Dull given 
free. Holsteins and satisfaction. 
We make mistakes, but we cor- 
rect them. We guarantee safe 
arrival When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no risk. Everything in 
registered and high-grade Hol- 
ateins 20 registerer! bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs of age. 
Write your wants. \.iberty bonds accepted at par. 
c. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


MAPLE LAWN 





eres 


Kennedy FT] steins. 


Twelve young bulls, grandsons of King Korndyke 
Sadie Vale. Will be priced right for quick sala 


BEFORE BUYING, GET OUR PRICES. 


MARVIN KE NNEDY, 


Sonaatatee, N. 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of thé $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Grade “Holsteins. 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 


ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 


cows in carload lots. 


MILES 
CORTLAND, 


J. PECK 
NEW YORK 





ABERDEEN ANGUS "he tht’ fas’ 
Mature early, easy feeders.: Send for illustrated book- 
let with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 

Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St.. New York City. 





Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
5 weeks old, 31-32ds pure. $25.00 each. crated for 
anywhere Liberty Bonds accepted. 

Ss, whi 


shipment 
EDGEWOOD FARM TEWATER, WIS. 


FOR sane Guernsey Bulls 


14 MONTHS OLD. PRICE $100 
HARRY W. SEAMANS, FACTORYVILLE, PA. 
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Wve Sroca Fieco Reracecnrarive 
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Co-operating Breeders 


Twenty farmers of Montgomery and 
Fulton counties, N Y, have formed a 
breeders’ association—the Mohawk 
Valley co-operative breeders associa- 
tion. Idelease Pontiac Pietj, has been 
purchased by this association from J. 
W. Vaughn of the Jdleaze Farms of 
Johnstown, N Y. Mr Vaughn has 
been selected as manager of the asso- 
ciation. The other officers are: Pres 
F. J. Walrath, Amsterdam, N Y; vice 
pres, W. G. Schuyler, Amsterdam, N 

: sec-treas, Fred Rothmeyer, 
Amsterdam, N Y. 

We believe this is the first co-opera- 
tive bull association formed in this 
part of the country. We are also 
quite certain that none has a better 
bull. This bull is damed by Idleaze 
Pontiac Lass, the 42.5 pound four- 
year old that was,sold last year to the 
Carnation farms for $15,000, The 
farmers of this association bought 
Idleaze Pontiac Pietj for $10,000. W. 
J. Hagan. 


Shorthorn Sale 

The Bradford County Livestock 
Breeders’ Association will hold a Milk- 
ing Shorthorn Consignment Sale at 
the Troy Fair Grounds, Troy Pa, July 
1. This sale will consist of about 0 
head of excellent quality cattle. A 
big majority are of Glenside breeding 
and any of them would be a credit on 
any farm where there are Shorthorn 
cattle. This sale should be attractive 
to both breeders and beginners. Col 
Cc. M. Jones, will act as auctioneer. 


Outstanding Guernseys 


The herd of registered guernsey 
cattle of Thornliebank Farms, Ross 
M,. Craig, manager, Glen Spey, Sulli- 
van County, N Y, is headed by Golden 
Secret of Thornliebank, a son of Imp 
Golden Secret A R, out of Imp Co- 
lumbine of Down who made a record 
of 8613.8 pounds of milk and 464.47 
pounds of fat, during her first lacta- 
tion period, this cow is a half-sister 
to Imp Ma Charmante VI, A R, with 
a record of 15,149.58 pounds of milk 
and 740°2 pounds of fat. Golden 
Secret of Thornliebank is a bull of ex- 
cellent conformation and a dairy type 
and his offsprings are lusty and vig- 
orous. He has one daughter in milk, 
Lady Bountiful of Thornliebank who 
is being tested for the Advance Reg- 
ister in Class GG and has completed 
her requirements for the year in 209 
days. In 240 days she has made 
6234.1 pounds of milk and 295.54 
pounds of fat and is_ safely in 
calf. Another daughter, Gloria of 
Thornliebank has recently freshened 
with a heifer calf and has been en- 
tered for the Advance Register test 
andeis averaging 25 pounds of milk, 
testing 5.06, on freshening ration. 
Thornliebank Farms has several other 
of his daughters which will be tested 
in due course. Sixteen of his bull 
calves have been sold to head herds 
in‘ various parts of the middle and 
eastern states, the most recent sale 
being to W. J. Kingsland of Goshen, 
N Y, who purchased the outstanding 
young yearling bull Thornliebank 
Golden Leader, out of Imp Rosie of 
Sous L’Eglise, "who has three official 
records. 

Among the foundation females are 
Princess Loraine of Tarbell Farms 
with an official record in Class A of 
10,840.4 pounds of milk and 567.29 
pounds of fat; Imp Rosie of Sous 
L’Eglise, with 7869.7 pounds of milk 
and 407.41 pounds of fat in Class F, 
9595.4 pounds of milk and 415.08 
pounds of fat in Class D and 11,1%.1 
pounds of mi’k and 561.06 pounds of 
fat in Class A; Imp Rosy XII De La 
Vieille ue with a record of 
8155.7 pounds of milk, 462.99 pounds 
of fat in Class G: Imp Lynchmere 
Florrie If, A R, with a record in Class 
G of 8551.8 pounds of milk and 491.01 
pounds of fat, Lady Beldora of Thorn- 
liebank whose record in Class G 
is S563.32 pounds of milk and 41if.24 
pounds of fat; Jennie of Delmar 
with 11.6840 pounds of milk and 
541.5 pounds of fat in Class A; Imp 
Iriquet’s Pride VI of Rose Farm and 
now on official test in Class A and in 
%) days has made 5689.53 pounds of 
milk and 174.58 pounds of fat. Five 
other heifers have qualified for the 
Advance Register with excellent rec- 
ords. The average test for the cows 
on official test for the month of May 
as 5. ne ~ 

The herd is composed of 27 animals 
and is regularly tested for tubercu- 


losis and has never had a reaction ang 
no case of abortion hus ever occurred 
in the herd and every animal is now 
safely in calf to the service of Golden 
Secret of Thornliebank. 

It is the practice to have every two. 
year old -heifer placed on official test 
and the average two-year old reened 
for = herd is 8500.63 pounds of milk 
a d 448.51 pounds of fat and for the 
mature cows the average is 11,262,% 
pounds of milk and 554.50 pounds of 
fat, the records being made under 
general farm management, the cows 
being milked in stanchions, running 
on pasture and usually milked twice 
a day, the herd being utilized for sup- 
plying butter to a _= discriminating 
clientele in the metropolitan district, 


Chooses a Herd Sire 

Millard E, Baseboar, Crystal Spring 
Stock Farm, Littlestown, Pa, has sold 
a young holstein bull to Elmer &, 
Shafer, Middletown,- Md. This is q 
fine young son of Spring Farm Pon- 
tiac Cornucopia llth and out of the 
dam King Korndyke Hengerveld De 
Kol Pauline 5th, who has a record of 
over 25 pounds as a junior four-year- 
old. Mr Basehoar considers the bull 
one of the best that has been sold 
from the farm in a long while. His 
sister has just made a seven day reec- 
ord of over 20 pounds of butter as qa 
junior two-year-old. Mr. Shafer has 
a good herd of ,Holsteins and has 
made a very good choice for a future 
herd sire. 


Out of 30-Pound Cow 
_ W. H. Yeomans & Son, of New 
Lyme, O, have,purchased the seven- 
months-old Holstein bull, Rengedyke 
Prince Johanna Fayne, sired by Tidy 
Abberkerk Prince 16th, who is from 
a 50-pound four-year-old daughter, of 
King Burke Hengerveld, who has 49 
A R O daughters to his credit. The 
dam of this young bull is Hillsdale 
Pontiac Johanna Fayne, who has just 
completed a record of 26.07 pounds of 
butter in seven days as a five-year-old. 


High Prices for Holsteins 

At the sale held by Guy H. Allbee, 
at East Hardwick, Vt, on May 234d, 
there were 40 head of pure-bred Hoi- 
steins sold for $10,0S, an average 
price of $255.87. Only twenty-three 
of these were mature cows, the bal- 
ance being yearlings and _  caives. 
Morrison Pet Bloom De Kol topped 
the sale at $450, and there were several 
sold for more than $400 each. The 
cows were all in nice condition, and 
the herd, sire, a son of Rag Apple 
Korndyke 8th, out of a twenty-one- 
pound cow, sold for $400 at seven 
years old. 

Jerseys in Demand 

J: E. Dodge, manager of Hood 
farm, at Lowell, Mass, breeder of 
Jerseys, writes that the demand for 
good Jerseys is greater than the 
supply, and that his reason for so 
Stating is because of the splendid de- 
mand they have had for Sophie Tor- 
mentor Jerseys within the last six 
months. They have sold 37 bulls, 
practically all under a year old, for 
an average price of $447.70. These 
young bulls went to 1S different states 
and to Canada. Surely this number 
of young bulls carrying the prepotent 
blood of Sophie Tormentor will have 
a great influence on the improvement 
of the Jersey herds of this country. 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 
June 16—Westtown, Pa M. i 
sale. 


June 19—Llanerch, Psa. W. E. Gorman. Dispersion. 
July 4—Richfleld Springs, N Y. Otsego County Hol 


stein olub’s third annual. 
August - Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Quality Holstein Co’s first 


Sales 
Purebred Live Stock 


Jones. Dispersal 


Co. 
October 6-8—Chicago, Il. 
annual sale. 
October 7-8—Brattleboro, Vt. 
Sales Co. 
7: 8-9 
M. Hastings Co, 


Annual dairymen’s sale 
N Y¥, managers. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Lacona, 
Guernsey 
Point farm. 
breeders’ assn. 


Burlington. Vt 


June 16 
First annual 


Vermont 
sale. 


Appletree 
Guernsey 


Jersey 
7—Sangerville, Me. L. 
Shorthorn 
June 14—Cadiz, 0. C. A. Branson. 
June 16—Jamestown, O. Wayne Oglesboe 
June 2%-24—Mansfield. 0. Carpenter & Ross 
June 26—Washington. Pa. Southwestern Pennsylv8- 
ma Shorthorn breeders’ assn Mun 
July 1—Troy, . Troy fair aM, “Bradford 
county live stock breeders’ assn. 
September 5—Stanton, Va. Augusta County Short- 
horn bfeeders’ show and sale. A. T. Coimer, 8. 
Borkshire 
June 14—Towell, Mass. Hood farm, J. EB. Dodss. 
manager. Combination sale. 

June 17—Sangerville, Me. lL. J. Coburn. Combins- 
tion sale. 

October 25—West Chester. Pa C. H. Carter, Whit- 
guern farm. 


June J. Coburn. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 








AAs LAA Lapnanecansaneannenea: 


ores 


Imported 
Guernseys 
or Sale 





t all tim choice young cows, heifers 
oh bull calves of the best of breeding. 
Prices reaso ible. Write 


FRANK 8. PEER, 
ogcEOLA FARMS, CRANFORD, N. J. 





|NLUAHMAL UI I WOUNLALNAMAM 


We cl 


Flintstone — 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLB 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 





Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up = 
your herds. Produce Milk and = 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales = 
List, Production Records and in- = 






formation. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 







HAULS U0S0A00 ABT 


{AMIN 





Southwestern Pennsylvania 


Shorthorn Association 
WILL = L ee ae JIC SALE 


i( Head of Cattle 


une 26th, at the Fair Grounds, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 


This consisnment sale consists largely of 
ifers and cows bred or with calves at side. 
or catalog, address 


ee. Munce, 


Dur Herd Sire Is 


angwater Cavalier | 


9 His first six daughters aver- 
012 age 10913.2 lbs. milk and 
34 Ibs. fat. 

2 years and 6 months. 

it one of his son 


IPSWICH, MASS. 


Washington, Pa. 





608 
Average are 
Write us a 
PLAND FARMS, 


TIME TO BUY 
ersey Bull Calf 





FOR NEXT YEAR’S HERD BULL 
We have s 1! real high bred Sophie Tormentors 
rsale. Send for pedigree, | and description 
if you ment 4. A.” we will send illustrated 
rulars of J s and Berks! s shewing phot 
raphs of ct 


HOOD FARM. LOWELL, MASS. 


ersey BULL CALVES | 


et BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 
d f big roducing dams, at farmers’ prices. 
ECCLESTON, MD. 
W. E. Mullins, Mor. 





slisle Farm, 





STRATHGLASS 


| ing that are 


We Are Offering Choice Registered 


‘Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER'S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 





| Ascher Danks, Mégr., ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 
| pmpemesees The Fillmore Farms are quoting @ 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
| yearling Dorset rams If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For furtber par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 





 Pinchurs st ae 


| | For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each 
Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed 
running with my stud rams are offering 


at $100.00 each 
DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





AUCTIONEERS 


~ r 7 a) mer ‘ 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
World's ORIGINAL and GREATEST School and 
e independent with no cap ital invested Rveiy 
of the business taug ht ‘rite today for fres 
catalog CAREY M. JONES, sng 
JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF a apna 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, ‘ 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





SHETLAND PONIES 


We éell on the Instaliment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
ligt. Address Dept. ’ 

The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O. 





Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
All ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 
ponies, $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price list. 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyvilie, Pa. 


BREEDERS 





POULTRY 


Day Old Chicks 


Barron S. C. W. Leghorns, Rose 
and S. C. R. L. Reds, Park B. 
Rocks. Strong, Mvable: from 
pure-bred, healthy, free 
range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed, 

4a WESLEY GRINNELL, 
: SODUS, N. Y. 


, 12a 100 up 












! row 
. Chick 


Look 








hit 8S. ¢. Brown Leghorns, $13 a 
] ost poe _ 20 other breeds of thorobred 
chicks. Utility and exhibition grades, $13 to $25 a 
1 Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 
guaranteed per ca é Chicks sent by special de- 
livery parcel stage PAID. Capacity 100,000 
W 1; Cata f 


NABOB HATCHERIES, GAMBIER, OHIO. 





° . EACH 
Chicks 9 Cents aa, 
a Rocks, Le — yma Oe gaa . # —_ 


RICHFIELD, PA. 


KEYSTONE HATCHERY, - 





CHICKS EGGS 





ar rk Brahma Barred Rocks—White 
tte Reds White and Brown 
ll atal g free Prompt weekly 
dellveries 
Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 1165, Riverdale, N. J. 





500 White Leghorns and Rocks 








Y RSHIRES/|— 


approved breed characteristics 

heavy and economical produc- 

» young bulls we have for sale | 
uality to your herd and product. 
ranteed to please. 


trathglass Farm, Port Chester, 


' FOR SALE 
bensalem A yrshires 





N.. ¥. 








i resist Ayrshire cows and he ‘fers (all ages), 
hen, cuvice Dull calves. Well bred, thrifty 
RIENDS HOSPITAL, Frankford, Philadelphia 





FOR SALE 


A sumber of very choice 


Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 


da ice BULL CALVES. These animals are all 
= Av ts of type, quality and breeding. 
prices and description 


POMPKINS: FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
(REGISTERED STOCK) 
gece SWINE FOR SALE 


oy Asrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 
e aud w a specialty. Write 
. CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 
phone 34-F12 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 


FOR Sa'e » ™ 
ESISTERED dad RSHIRE HEIFERS 
AND HEIFER CALVES 

lucing a. sired by Bobbie Fin- 
GEO. . COTTON Friendship, N. Y. 





usrThec 












'Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 


_ 


$2 and $3 each, laying. Baby chicks, $18 and $20, 
100 Belgian Hares, Collie Dogs. Eggs, $8, 100. 

C. TRASK, Box 22, Plainville, Conn. 
| HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORNS 
Day Old Chicks and Eggs e circular before you order 
chicks, tells oe the s the greatest layer, and 





Also White Leghorao 
Pittstown, N. J, 


n 
most profitable br | th, write today 


chicks A. E. HAMPTON, Box A, 





HATCHING EGGS 


OF THOROUGHBRED POULTRY; illustrated catalog 





free. WHITE GUINEA EGGS a specialt 
H. H. FREED, Box A, Telford, Pa. 
CHICKS AND EGGS 
Single Comb Red > ~ Brown . ch rng. 
Bred fr ie alth jo ivy range ” 





Adrian DeNeot, athens N. Y. 


> Wyandottes, White 


Safe delivery 


guaranteed 





















r Laced | 
Tiffanys &": nd Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds. Whit 
, 4 Ind 
Superior Chicks shes vv todian 


Phoenixville, Pa 


R 33 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, 





CHAMPION PEDIGREE LAYERS 
AND BREEDING COCKERELS 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


THE WORLD'S 
BABY CHICKS 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, 


Baby {; chicks 


ones to bi 
first ay : 





famous winter laying 
re the most profit able 
, Anc 


Humm ~~? 
varie 





Philad U reason, 
list and a square deal, live arrivals 
Frenchtown N.J RD. 1 


* P allet, 
our price 


Why you ¢ 
Hummer & Cv., 


parcel post prepaid. E. R 





SO MANY a enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks at eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of san a our subs that the put 

lishers of this paper cannot quaremane the safe arrival 
% day-old chicks that ¢ shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken. nor can they guarantee the hatch 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great 


ibers, 


HILLPOT 
QUALITY 


Post Prepaid. 


up to 1200 miles. 


CHICKS 


Safe delivery guaranteed 
BOOK FREE. 


Healthy Chicka from Record Layers 100 sO 85 
WHITE LEGHORNS Pen3_ $14.00 $7.50 $4.00 
WHITE LEGHORNS Pen 2 16.00 8.50 4.50 


W. F. Hillpot, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 





S.C. BLACK 
LEGHORNS 


14 Cents Each 





JUNE CHICKS 


ORDER EARLY FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


S.C.WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


12 Cents Each 








BLACK & WHITE POULTRY FARM Box A, Canisteo, N. Y, 
SWINE BREEDERS 

—— ae Now booking orders for spring delivery First 
/ arge [ype three sows to farrow have farrowed thirty-two pigs 
One with first litter farrowed eleven If* you waut 

prolificacy, size and breeding write us 

BERKSHIRES © S*stiyit sree rans 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





Dispersal | 
Sale 


Berkshire 


Owing to the growth of our Guernsey operations, we 
have decided to sell our entire Berkshire herd,. com 
posed of two herd boars, twelve sows and eight gilts 


for fall farrow, and some seventy odd spring 
pigs. Priced to sell at figures well below quality and 
breeding represented Write at once 


THORNLIEBANK FARMS 
Glen Spey, Sullivan Co., N. Y. 


bred 





Best Quality Berkshires 


Baron, 
from 
best 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Successor’s 

Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, 
dams of exceptional size and quality with the 
of blood lines 

25 gilts bred for August 
Baron Successgor’s Baron. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom- 


and September farrow ‘o 





ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 
quality 

4. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 

2 

inne Berkshires 
hurst 

Bigger and better than ever Built on the blued of Lord 
Masterhood Sire of international champions over 


all breeds and two of the most prolific suws of the 
breed. Special offering of excellent pigs 


PENHURST FARM. - . NARBERTH, PA, 


High Class Berkshires 


The deep, growthy kind that pay their way. 
sale now, a few fancy fail gilt&’ Spring pigs. 
FRANK DYKES, . . JOBSTOWN, N. J. 


A Beautiful Berkshire Sow ‘Pig 


A daughter of the great Fairfield Trueworth, which 




















means Father of Pork. She was farrowed Feb. l4— 
a rvalentine—-and is for sale. 
W. F. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PA. 
wy BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
latter from ¢ wck, Seekonk, Mas “Received 
the es He is Pa We bave sold more oars 
during the past tv Ss than a I 
breeders in the lt $s. and ea ca 
an increased demand f ghwood 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, “Box 10, ‘Duadee, a. Ve 
. ro aaa 
BERKSHIRES 
Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head whilk 
they last. registered and transferred 


TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 
We are breeding 25 ed fo a Se * A Out 
at farmer 1 stered and 
free, TWIN BROOK. ‘FARM, Newville. 





farrow, 
rated 





Seems English Dovtebive Sasles 
of the best type Both sexes, not 
CENTER VALLEY, 


akin, 
HOME. FARM PA, 





LARGE 
Gilts bred to Long Baron 
senior boar pig at N. 
March and April pigs, either 
J. B. ARMSTRONG, 


.BERKSHIRES 
2d 254586, 
and N a 
Sex n 


OGDENSBURG, N. %. 


the 2d prize 
= fairs 




















Where can » 
great boars? 
and out of A 










’ eding Lac { Sen 
that er rand old boar Sens 


Longfellow ‘ nal 
Longfellow 50 and out of A Royal Lady Mas 
terhood No Successor’s Creation is by Lord | 
Premier’s Successor and out of Com pton Dulcette N 
182529. These cea outsta nding bo ars. are producing 
large and uniform litters Fall boats for sale By | 
Successor ar -¥ Longfellow 2nd Booking orders for 


fall pigs by all three sires 


Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 


spring pigs as well as 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. 


a 





At al] times, at all prices and of all ages 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 





ARCADIA FARM, . . BALLY Pa. 
REGISTE! RED CHESTER Ww HITE 
SPRING PIGS 
Registered Holstein Bull and Heifer Calves | 
B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 








Chester White Hogs: 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 


R. Lt. MUNCE, - - CANONSBURG, PA. 





Large YORKSHIRES: 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 


OFFERS 


ENFIELD FARMS {EF E4' 


LOWING PROFIT-SHARING PROPOSITION 








8 re a sufticient supply of Enf ie ld 
a ‘Duroc: Jersey Pigs to meet the ce 
ur ¢ mers Next spring 
Ju we pro] * to place with raspon 
sibl met 100) young = =purebred registered 
Duroc-Jersey sows, to fat ¥ in September and 
October, at the low pr t $125 each, on tl 
foilowing terms: 
in cash and the : 4 
$75 in pigs from the lit $25 . n 
In case of no litter saved the sow may be re 
turned express prepaid, when money advanced 
will be refunded or, if kept. balance of purchase 
price is to be paid within 30 days thereafter. 
Only one sow allowed to each applicant 


Write immediately or visit farm for reservation. 


F Our references: 

3 Thompsonville Trust Co.. Thompsonville, Conn 
Greenpoint National Bank of Brookivn, N, Y 
Irving National Bank, New York City. 


Enfield, Farms, W.H. Whitney, Owner, Enfield, Conn. 





Registered Durocs 


Bargains in bred sows, gilts and spring pigs. Service 
boars all ages. The best bred herd in the north 
Large type. Defender and Orion strains. Write for 
particulars. Many of these animals imported from 
best herds in the south and are the right kind. 
Priced cheap for immediate sale. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM 


Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. ¥ 





Bred Gilts. 
Sept. & Oct. pigs of the Orion 
Cherry King family and Golden 
Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer. All the large type. Guar- 
anteed to please. C. J, McLaughlin & Co., Pleasantville, Ohio. 


Service boars 











Select what you want, Ore yn Cherry 
Durocs—<is" Defender, Volunteer or. Jack Friend 
and Cherry King Breeding Offer secor id litt r sows bred 
for summer farrow, gilts for May an fa rrow. Baby 





Durocs., BELROSE FARMS, Box A, fetes, N.Y, 





HAMPSUIRE S i 





a fast growing bacx 
wk any age for sak 
circular Locust Lawn Fa arm, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lan- } 
caster Co., Pa, — = 





| Registered QO. T C Pigs 


% weeks old. Extra fine good stock. $15 each, 
$28 pair, $40 trio. Write 


J. Lee menmneie Lalasnniouseett N. Y. 


The Best (). J.C. Swine 


Stock ge a sale Some real bargair 
Spring pigs. Write your wants Send for circular 
ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortland. N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 








and CHESTER agent 2 —— —_ str 1ins, at farm- 
ers’ prices Ord and first 
choice EUGENE Pp. ROGERS. ‘Wayville. w. Vs 





Pure Bred BERKSHIRES. The Large type Sows and 
Gilts now being bred to our herd boars, Symboleer’s REGISTERED 
Junior 240600 and Princess’ Successor Champion 266904. 
are booking orders for Spring Pigs sired by these boars POL \ mpg C E ! IN . = 
CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, 6. Smith & Sons, Prop., SEELYVILLE, PA 
. Pt par etet pon he ar 1 April pigs vy a 
la tt i sat) 11 ro} se R 
Registered > weoks S18 cach Pele ond t s not | bull fe ur P 
e a " V pay express ruararites 
Berkshires 5:1 istaction A farn 1 smiTH 6 DESELMS, RGA, SCIO, OHIO 
mtly visited our herd claimed they aa ate a tain 
western type. SHADY SIDE “HERD, Madison, N 'Y. Special Poland China Offer—A big type sow bred 
— 1] to farrow r July, we t ) Ibs 
Triune 230500 Sensationa L ongfellow 2ad 252071 | First che " one “ idre d a irs tah 3} pay 
Successor . c sreation 22423 Bo ol 1 warrant satisfact acs Digs 
4 : | $40 each d } hope F arms, “Bo he l N Y 











When YouAnswer 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Be Sure to Mention 


| 
| 
American | 
Agriculturist | 
The American Agricul- | 
turist Guarantee, now rep- | 
resented by The National | 
Farm Power Emblem, pro- 
tects your interest at all 
times. When you write 
our advertisers just say I 
saw your advertisement in 


the Old Reliable Orange 
Judd American Agricul- 
turist. | 

















ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 








est. care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers t 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 


WM. BAHE, 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 


ET 


Our Special Crop Reports 


1D reporting ervics i the only 


cro 

comprehensive agency that gathers 
ch data, in addition to the govern- 

ment itself. Our report ippear much 

more promptly in American Agri- 

culturist than the government re- 

port Many producers, middlemen 


ind consumers consider the Orange 
Judd reports by far the more reliable. 


larmers’ Notes or so-called agri- 
cultural paper may be rediscounted 
by any bank with the federal reserve 
bunk of which it is a member. How- 
ever, the only reserve banks that do 
much of that business are in the 
south, with the exception of Chicago 
and Kansas City. Notes given for 
the purchase of live stock can also be 
discounted by the leading bank with 


its federal reserve bank, but very 
little of this business is done, except 
in the southwest. The volume in- 
creases a little each year. All this 
shows no tendency on the part of 


the country banks in the middle and 
eastern states to help agriculture by 
rediscounting their farmers’ notes. If 
any bank at which a farmer does 
business, fails to grant his reason- 
able accommodations please repeat 
all the circumstances to American 
Agriculturist’s Service Bureau, as pos- 
sibly we may be able to help you. 
Selling Off Surplus Meats—The fed- 
eral government evidently has some- 
thing on its hands in the proposition 
of marketing enormous reserves of 
canned meats now that there is no 
longer the old urgent demand for our 
own army; this not losing sight of 
the heavy requirements for meat 
products in Europe, in the estimation 
of practically everybody bound to 
continue for a long time to come. 
The government has for sale some 45 
million pounds bacon, partly in crates 
and partly in tin cans, close to 40 mil- 





lior pounds roast beef ind large 
quantities of other ooked beef foods 
"l') ® provisions re held In many 
warchous¢ west ned « t and the 
government hedtulir ilk with 
t! view ‘ od tr ruitil these a 
not to great interfere with market 
\ 

Corn Oil Cake Meal erm o 
he of tl rait { he oil ex 
tr 1 fr fa yr 
[t usually « tain no i f 
pr 1 IS f ry l } ) 
richer than corn or barley in protein 
and fat. One hundred pounds of this 
meal self fed at the Iowa station took 
the place of $4 worth of corn and 
tankage. It may be fed with corn, 
barlev, wheat middlings, with or with- 
out skimmed milk or butter milk. On 
clover or alfalfa pasture it will give 
good results when fed with corn. 


Harvest Hand Wages are bound to 


be high throughout all the grain sec 
tion If in doubt about it read here 
what George W. Kitchwey of the U S 
employmen ervice ih} Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, has to L\ If job- 
less oldier will consent to leave the 
city, we can place thousands of them. 
Any young man in good, physical 
condition whe ill not pt work 
on farms in tl middle west is very 
foolish They can now tart in the 
southwest (Texas, (rhio, ete.) at 
wage i high S150 per month 
with board nd lodging, work of the 
cleanest type a illable, harvesting the 
Wheat crop These positions ire 
aw tin our men t our furm bureau 
at No 22 East 23d street, New York 
ql report ind e that most of 
th rhadlier who red the army 
from the fart me rning to them 
upo mili di Thi tute- 
rit howevel! lor not tully agree 
wit! me to the effe that many of 
tl e boy how disposition to re- 
main in the citi Yet it is gratify- 
ing to note the general tendency to 
a ntuke up farm work t home. At 
one Virginia imp over US of the 
men discharged actually returned to 
tt irm 

‘rons of clean water now fall on 


land that has nothing in it to soak up. 
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"TRUE progress is always slow. 

The change to mechanical power 
for farm work has been twelve years in 
the making, but today there are few 
American farmers who have not given 
serious thought to the question of tractor- 
izing their farms. 

For the benefit of those who may not yet be 
convinced that the tractor is a useful, profitable 
farm power machine, we present again a few of 
the opinions of farmers who are using the Inter- 
national Kerosene Tractor. Some of these are 
about essential features, and some mention only 
conveniences, but taking them altogether, almost 
any farmer will feel, after reading them, that 
the International 8-16 is a tractor worth con- 
sidering. 

“My International supplies a power flexible 
enough to handle the large amount of seedbed, 
harvest and other work without delay.” 

“It can be used for continuous work if emer- 
gency demands it.” 

“It produces power at much lower cost than 
horses, and it can be used for both drawbar and 
belt work.” 

“L like the steady way it works. Without seem- 


ing to hurry, it gets through a surprising amount of 
hard work. 
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“It does a lot of good work at a cost so low! 
could hardly believe it. You did a wonderful thing 
for Eastern farmers when you made this tractor to 
run on kerosene.” 

“It is not bothered by flies, nor by bumble bees. 
It works steadily on the hottest days.” 

“Requires very little care. When the day’s 
work is done, I run the tractor tail first into an in- 
expensive shed. In the morning, I fill the fuel tank 
and the oiler, look into the radiator, and am ready 
for another day's work.” 

These opinions are typical. They prove at least 
that the International 8-16 is a useful, profitable 
tractor. Now consider just one other thought for 
a minute, : 

This tractor is the outgrowth of twelve years 
of active tractor experience by a company that 
has sold all kinds of farm machines for many 
years. The beginning of this business goes back 
to 1831 —almost 88 years ago. Does it not seem 
reasonable that with this experience we should 
offer you a tractor that you could use with profit, 
especially when we expect to come back some 
day and sell you more of the machines listed in 
this advertisement? _ i 

If you are now convinced that the International 
8-16 is a useful, profitable tractor on some farms, 
and that you don’t have to be an expert to buy 
one ryt write us to find out what this tractor 
will do for you, on your farm. A post card 
will bring you full information, 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines 
Binders Push Binders Mowers Tedd 
Headers Rice Binders Side Delivery Rakes’ 

Harvester-Threshers Loaders (All Types) 
Reapers _ Shockers akes 
Chreshers Cc mbinagion Side Rakes 
. an edders 
__ Tillage Implements Sweep Rakes Stackers 
Disk Harrows Cultivators Combination Sweep Rakes 
Tractor Harrows and Stackers 
Spring-Tooth Harrows Baling Presses 
Peg- Tooth Harrows Bunchers 
Orchard Harrows 
Planting & Seeding Machines Belt Machines 
Corn Planters_ Corn Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Grain Drills Huskers and Shredders 
Broadcast Seeders Corn Shellers | Threshers 
Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills Hay Presses 
ms Fertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills 


CHICAGO 


Belt Machines—Cont. Dairy Equipment 
Cream Separators Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders o an 

team Separators 

Power Machines (Belted) : 
Kerosene Engines ___ Kerosene Engines 

Gasoline Engines Gasoline Engines 

Kerosene Tractors Motor Trucks 


Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 7 
Other Farm Equipment 


Corn Machines Manure Spreaders 

Planters Drills Straw Spreading Attach. 

Cultivators Farm Wagons 

Motor Cultivators Farm Trucks 

3inders Pickers Stalk Cutters 
Ensilage Cutters _ Knife Grinders 

Shellers Tractor Hitches ; 

Huskers and Shredders Binder Twine 


(Incorporated) 


e International Harvester Company of America 
: @ US A @ 
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Grow Wheat in Western Canada [s,,_ -...... 


One Crop Often Pays for the Land punmamne AamaceneNl 





rn Fee ee ae 
$2 S2ce ts 


Western Canada offers the greatest advantages to home seekers. 


Large profits are assured, You can buy on easy payment terms, WY) Sit 
Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— ¥ FERTILIZERS AND CROPS a 
land similar to that which through many years has averaged from 20 to 45 WW timely presentation of facts, not only giving c- 
bushels of wheat to the acre. Hundreds of cases are on record where in Western \ tical methods for using fertilizers in croy 


Canada a single crop has p. ' the cost of land and production. The Govern- \ ing, but placing special emphasis on , Ay s — 
ments of the Dominion and Prov. ~es of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Albe ata wane - underlying their use, etC....+..+-++++4 et, $e 
#« »e* we Py age 
the farmer to prosper, and ¢x**ua . y possible encouragement and help to FREE ON APPLICATION 
Grain Growing ard a tock Raising. =~ p , The above is but a partial list of t exe 
‘ " . * we that we publish on these subjects. Se aT 
Though Western Canadaotfers land atsuch low figures, the high catalog containing a list of the best b 1 
prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs will remain. all branches of farming and allied subjects 
Loans for vp ey OW py — Sn | dope eee OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which ans 
there are good shipping tact ities; best of markets; free Schools; all questions pertaining to books, is at your 4 
churches; splendid climate; low taxation (none on improvements), posal. We will supply you with any book pu 
For particulars as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we o 


reduced railway rates, etc., apply to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., or 


0. G. RUTLEDGE, 301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Canadian Government Agent. 








Whether you have one acre or one hu 
these books will show you how to make ) 
Pay more money. Practical advice on plant 
tion, maintenance and crop producing powé 
soils by our greatest specialists. 


SOILS 





8 . W. Burkett. The most complete and 
popular work of the kind ever published P 
Net, $1.30 


FARM MANURES 

By C. E..Thorne. A practical and most va'u 
able work on manures and manuring. ¢¢ ng 
every phase of the subject............ Net, $1.69 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 
By A. Vivian. A comprehensive treatise on the 
methods of maintaining the fertility of the soil 
Net, $1.10 


new book 












help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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